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Washington Irving, ca. 1850, seated in his study in front of the 
desk given him by the publisher, G. P. Putnam. Painted 
by Henry F. Darby after a photograph by Mathew B. Brady. 
From the Sleepy Hollow Restoration Collections. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING AND SUNNYSIDE 


HAROLD DEAN CATER* 


LIGHTING from the train one early spring day in 1853, 
A Washington Irving started up the ten minute walk that 

led along the tracks to Sunnyside. Soon he was in full 
sight of that house which had become such an important 
part of his life, and the next day he described his home-com- 
ing to a friend:* 


I saw female forms in the porch and I knew the spy 
glass was in hand. In a moment there was a waving of 
handkerchiefs and a hurrying hither and thither. Never 
did old bachelor come to such a loving home, so glad- 
dened by blessed womankind. . . . After all the kissing 
and crying and laughing and rejoicing were over I 
sallied forth to inspect my domains, welcomed home by 
my prime minister Robert, and my master of the horse 
Thomas and my keeper of the poultry yard William. 
Everything was in good order—all had been faithful in 
the discharge of their duties; my fields had been 
manured, my trees trimmed; the fences repaired and 
painted--I really believe more had been done in my 
absence than would have been done had I been home. 
My horses were in good condition. Dandy and Billy, the 


* Dr. Cater, author of Henry Adams and His Friends, is the Executive 
Director of Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Inc., at Tarrytown, New York, one 
of whose properties is Washington Irving’s Sunnyside. 
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coach horses, were as sleek as seals, Gentleman Dick, 
my saddle horse showed manifest pleasure at seeing me. 
Put his cheek against mine—laid his head on my 
shoulder and would have nibbled at my ear had I per- 
mitted it. One of my Chinese geese was setting on eggs; 
the rest were sailing like frigates in the pond, with a 
whole fleet of white top-knot ducks. The hens were 
vying with each other which could bring out the earliest 
brood of chickens. Taffy and Tony, two pet dogs of a 
dandy race, kept more for shew than use, received me 
with well bred though rather cool civility while my 
little terrier slut ginger, bounded about me almost 
crazy with delight, having five little gingers toddling 
at her heels, with which she had enriched me during 
my absence. 


I forbear to say any thing about my cows, my Dur- 
ham heifer, or my pigeons, having gone as far into 
these rural matters as may be agreeable. Suffice it to say, 
everything was just as heart could wish, so having visited 
every part of my empire, I settled down for the evening 
in my elbow chair, and entertained the family circle 
with all the wonders I had seen at Washington.’ 


Washington Irving wrote this letter after having been 
away only a few weeks on a research expedition for his last 
great project, the five-volume Life of George Washington.* 
But to him, a return to Sunnyside, however brief the absence, 
was a matter of considerable excitement. Since the day when 
he had moved into the house, absence from it had caused a 
pull on his heart which, during the next quarter century, 
he was frank to acknowledge in letters to friends and strang- 
ers alike. Nor was it merely the house that made him lone- 
some: there were his brothers and sisters, and their children, 
who occupied it,—and to those relatives he was inordinately 
attached; there were also the buildings and grounds, and the 
farm animals which he treated as pets; and finally, there was 
the fact that this “precious family retreat for old and 
young” ‘ was nestled in the Sleepy Hollow countryside about 
which he had written books that had established him as the 
foremost writer America had yet produced. In those days 
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when sentiment was a significant American characteristic, 
and Irving was in the front rank of the sentimentalists, it is 
easy to understand that he had treasured the memory of this 
locality since he had first seen it in his youth. 

Born into a mercantile family in New York City on April 
3, 1783, Irving matured rather slowly among ten older 
brothers and sisters who treated him with the affection and 
indulgence the youngest is often apt to receive. The bustling 
family, with its large circle of friends, was interested in the 
theatre, music, writing and art. The youngest of the clan 
early showed an affinity for all these pursuits, including a 
marked fondness for social life. All this represented an edu- 
cational force of tremendous consequence on the young man. 
Although he never entered college, he obtained what he 
could from the poor private schools that New York offered 
at that time.® 


After his older brother William married Julia Paulding, 
Irving was invited to spend a holiday one summer at Pauld- 
ing Manor near Requa’s Landing in Tarrytown.’ Because 
of the yellow fever raging in New York City, the visit was 
prolonged until it became a summer vacation. Washington 
Irving was then about fifteen and this summer was probably 
the most memorable event in his formative years. There were 
many reasons for this. The sojourn developed in him a stir- 
ring interest in legends and the comic value of the superna- 
tural. He explored the valley known as Sleepy Hollow, some- 
times shooting squirrels in a grove of walnuts. Sixty years 
later, he was still fond of pointing out this grove to his 
friends. But more often, with his genial manner, he broke 
down the reserve of the older Dutch inhabitants who filled 
him with scraps of local historic lore and mystical beliefs.* 
Later when his own inventive powers and graceful writing 
ability had ripened, these stories and superstitions became the 
substance of such books as Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York, The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., 
and Wolfert’s Roost. He became enchanted with the Old 
Dutch Church and the stout Dutch names on its tombstones; 
with the unusually heavy foliage that hung over every twist- 
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ing road and path, affirming the sleepless spirits that were said 
to haunt the region. He never forgot the rustic cottages and 
the creaky old grist mills that still survived from a previous 
century. Years later, while travelling in Europe, he recalled 
the bays of the Hudson River, the brooks that ran into them, 
and the “landings” that extended out into many of them, 
abounding in tales that went back to the Indians, Henry 
Hudson’s Half Moon and the early Dutch settlers who made 
the landscape busy with their doings. Beginning with that 
summer, the Dutch took on a special importance in his mind, 
not so much of awe and reverence, but more of affection and 
humor, two traits which were always to be the milk in his 
bowl. 

There was still another spot that endeared itself to this 
impressionable youth: a farm three miles down the Hudson 
from Tarrytown where there was a small cove and a musical 
brook that flowed into it. The place was known as Wolfert’s 
Landing. He rowed his boat into the cove and left it on the 
beach, while he followed the brook up through the woods 
past the Albany Turnpike, shooting squirrels as he went. On 
a high bank north of the cove stood an old stone house 
where the Van Tassels lived. Outwardly, and aside from its 
attractive site, it was merely another venerable Dutch farm 
cottage, with a fat central chimney and looked very much 
like the common colonial salt box.’ Associated with the 
house, even at this early date, and quite without the 
embellishments Irving was later to give it in Wolfert’s Roost, 
was a pleasant story of early living when this was a pioneer 
region. Some of the inhabitants of that region supposed that 
the cottage had been built in the 1680's; others held that 
1656 was the precise year of its construction. Irving 
accepted the latter date and emblazoned it in iron numerals 
on the west gable. Of course, like every other habitation 
and curious nook round about, it was said to be haunted. At 
any rate, Wolfert Acker (or sometimes “Ecker’’) who was 
born in Midwout, Long Island about 1667, came up here in 
his early twenties, and lived in this house as a tenant on 
Frederick Philipse’s new Philipsburg Manor. Wolfert mar- 
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ried Maritje Sybouts, daughter of Sybout Harcke Crankheit, 
in 1692. The Ackers raised a family here, and played an 
important part in the Old Dutch Church. Wolfert became a 
“Collector of Phillipsburg.” After he died, about the year 
1754, Jacob Van Tassel came into possession of the property. 
The Van Tassels were still living here when Irving first made 
note of the quaint little cottage, facing south toward the 
Hudson and the afternoon sun.'° 


* * * * * 


The years passed, more than thirty of them. The packet 
ship Havre was coming into New York harbor from Europe 
on the morning of May 21, 1832. The ship was crowded with 
people who were trying to escape the cholera then epidemic 
in Europe. New York City was a-buzz with talk and fear of 
the sickness, because it had already invaded the city and was 
spreading even in Canada. Little notice was given to the 
Havre’s arrival, therefore, although there were several dis- 
tinguished people aboard. Among them was Washington 
Irving. He had just passed his forty-ninth birthday, and 
most of the last thirty-odd years he had spent traveling and 
writing in Europe, with only one brief interval in this coun- 
try. In fact, he had not been in the United States in the last 
seventeen years. 

He returned to a rapidly changing country. Andrew Jack- 
son was president and the spirit of the new Jacksonian 
Democracy, with its emphasis on “majority rule,” could be 
felt everywhere. The Union could boast of only twenty-four 
states, but its population was thirteen million, most of it 
along the Atlantic seaboard; and the number of people in 
New York City alone was almost a quarter million. The 
United States was growing rapidly, noisily asserting its inde- 
pendence of Europe, creating its own industries, finding 
new markets and expanding westward. This was a fascinating 
development for European people and many of them visited 
here to see and study this growth. Most of them were offended 
by the crudeness they found in this vulgar, aggressive and 
boastful new nation; but realized that this self-conscious fer- 
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ment was portentous of great things to come. 

“Americanism” was the slogan for the young republic of 
that day but, until it could settle down to develop its own 
native customs and traditions, there could be no distinctive 
culture. There was, however, a forming culture and Wash- 
ington Irving was the key to it. He had been hailed in Europe 
as the only American writer worth notice. As such, his repu- 
tation was great. It was based chiefly on his Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, The Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent., and The Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. All of these books, plus several others of minor 
importance, had been as popular in America as in Europe. 
He was America’s first internationally recognized author, 
and his countrymen had begun a kind of worship of him. He 
was hailed in such terms as “Favorite Son of American Litera- 
ture” and ‘Ambassador of the New World to the old.” !* But, 
although America had already pulled away from Europe 
politically and economically, it had not yet been able to do 
so culturally. Irving was a worshipper of European culture, 
as most Americans well knew; and, if they hailed him as their 
own most of the time, there were likewise moments when 
they jealously complained of him as “‘an alien to his country.” 
They wanted him home, and for months his return had been 
heralded in the press." 

When Washington Irving landed in New York on that 
May morning in 1832, he had mixed emotions about his 
natural response to life in Europe as against what faced him 
in America. But his mind contained no lack of resolve. He 
was returning to the United States to make his permanent 
home here. If he was repelled by some of the aspects of this 
new country that seemed to shock the rest of the world, he 
was also curious and fascinated. Europe had given him a 
reputation and, to a large extent, an education. He definitely 
was a product of her culture. 

This middle-aged man, about five feet seven inches in 
height, and of a slightly heavy-set figure, usually holding his 
large handsome head to one side, owed a considerable part of 
his fame to a personality that appealed to people of all types 
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and ages.'* The appeal came from the fact that he was pri- 
marily a social being whose gregarious needs caused him to 
drop his pen for long periods of travel and the company of 
other people. Some people considered this a waste of his tal- 
ents and called him an idler. He was a complex person: mod- 
est but not shy; indolent and dreamy but capable of long 
stretches of furiously sustained activity and filled with a 
hard-headed practicality; cautious but occasionally agres- 
sively impulsive; a great talker and also known for his ability 
as a listener; moody and diffident yet showing a good natured 
smile and often jubilantly happy; a man with impeccable 
manners yet too much of a male to be a fop or a dandy. He 
was usually an engaging conversationalist, with a good 
amount of wit and a yarn to charm every occasion. It was 
said he never recovered from the death of his fiancée, Matil- 
da Hoffman and, although he never married, was very fond 
of women. He was credited with many love affairs and several 
times the “latest intelligence” in the press reported rumors 
of marriage.® Men sought him out for his good company and 
for his advice in political and literary matters. It is remark- 
able that in his whole lifetime there was only one prominent 
person who was genuinely unfriendly to him, and even then 
unreasonably so: the novelist, James Fenimore Cooper.'® 
Noted for his tact, his compassion and interest in other 
people, his anxiety to please, Irving was generous and cheer- 
fully optimistic—qualities which he was usually able to bring 
out in other people wherever he went. To sum up, Washing- 
ton Irving was an unusually civilized man. 


“Washington Irving,” announced the Albion on May 26, 
1832, “has returned to this country after an absence of 
seventeen years. The citizens of New York intend to honor 
this distinguished man with a public dinner on Wednesday 
next.” It was the first thing of its kind ever given in honor 
of a literary figure. Over three hundred of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in New York, significantly most 
of them business men, turned out for this feast and listened 
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with pride to toasts and speeches for hours. It is seldom, the 
New York Mirror reminded its readers, “the lot of anyone 
to be so warmly, so perfectly and generally beloved.” * 


The humble “Geoffrey Crayon,” as his contemporaries 
affectionately called him, was impressed and grateful. More 
than ever he was anxious to see this new America and, in 
answer to public demand, to look for material that would 
make a suitable theme for his next book. He wanted to iden- 
tify himself with American politics, American ideas, Ameri- 
can tastes and this exciting new American economic expan- 
sion. To be able to express this “Americanism” was the 
thing he desired. After visits with his relatives and old friends 
in New York, he and his boyhood friend, James Kirke Pauld- 
ing, joined two wide-eyed visitors to this country whom Irv- 
ing had met on board the Havre: Charles Joseph Latrobe and 
the young Count de Portales. ““We left New York about 
seven o'clock,” he wrote his brother Peter in Paris, 


in one of those great steamboats that are like floating 
hotels, and we arrived at West Point in about four 
hours. Gouverneur Kemble’s barge, with an awning, was 
waiting for us, and conveyed us across the river into 
a deep cove to his cottage, which is buried among 
beautiful forest trees. Here we passed three or four hot 
days most luxuriously, lolling on the grass under the 
trees, and occasionally bathing in the river. You would 
be charmed with Gouverneur’s little retreat; it is quite 
a bachelor’s Elysium. . . . From thence we took steam- 
boat, and in a few hours were landed at Catskill, where 
a stage coach was in waiting, and whirled us twelve miles 
up among the mountains to a fine hotel built on the 
very brow of a precipice, and commanding one of the 
finest prospects in the world. We remained here until 
the next day, visiting the waterfall, glen, &c., that are 
pointed out as the veritable haunts of Rip Van 
Winkle.*8 


From the Catskills the three friends went into New Eng- 
land, coming back through New York State to inspect the 
Erie Canal and then on to Lake Erie. Here they met Henry 
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L. Ellsworth, who persuaded them to accompany him to a 
meeting of Indian tribes in Arkansas. It was an opportunity 
to see the new West. The party traveled along the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, through the Missouri prairies and the 
Osage country. Eventually Irving went on to New Orleans 
and came back to New York City through Washington, D. 
C. He kept careful notes of everything he saw that interested 
him.’* These were later to be the basis for a new book.*° The 
party found Irving’s fame had penetrated even to the frontier 
where, although his works had probably not been generally 
read, he must have been vaguely associated with those sym- 
bolic strivings toward a recognized culture that so many 
Americans wanted. In all such localities, no less than these on 
the hinterland, he dignified and made practically tangible 
the dream of a sophisticated America. 

Meanwhile his new book, The Alhambra, had appeared 
in June. While it was European rather than American, there- 
by intensifying the demand that he write on American ideas, 
it nevertheless became one of the four most valuable books 
he had yet written. It concerned chiefly Boabdil, who was 
enjoyed as another of his solid characters; and the book was 
popularly referred to in Spain as “the Spanish sketch book.”** 


The lonely bachelor wanderer who had conquered Europe, 
who had been the protegé of Sir Walter Scott, the intimate 
of Thomas Moore and Charles Robert Leslie, the friend of 
Byron and Disraeli, as weli as scores of others; the lion of 
French salons and English levees; who had been honored by 
the English Royal Society of Literature, the Real Academia 
de la Historia in Madrid and by a degree from Oxford Uni- 
versity; who had been painted by several of the best con- 
temporary portraitists; who had been attaché of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Spain, and chargé d’ affaires of the Ameri- 
can Legation in England; this man who was toasted on one 
side of the Atlantic as “the pride of American literature” and 
on the other as “the universally beloved Geoffrey Crayon,” 
Was not yet too tired for more conquests. Although he had 
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moods when he wrote that he had reached old age, the gentle 
energetic conqueror was to find such a dark thought only 
transitory and of ever more infrequent occurrence as the 
years rolled by. 

But he did want to settle down. He wanted to take up the 
birthright his own country had given him; he wanted a 
permanent “nest,” as he was fond of calling it, where he 
could have “four walls” of his own. The hospitable spirit 
within him was now ready to discharge a debt of gratitude to 
two of his older brothers who had helped finance and guide 
his early career. Peter, who was likewise a bachelor, in pre- 
carious health and now past sixty, was one of the closest 
kindred spirits he had ever known. Ebenezer, who was nearly 
sixty, had lost his wife in 1827, leaving him with eleven chil- 
dren, five of them girls between the ages of nine and seven- 
teen. The kind-hearted Washington Irving who had to have 
the feeling that he was important to other people, would 
set up a haven where there could develop a reciprocal flow 
of affection and safekeeping and the dreaded terrors of 
becoming a lonely aging bachelor could be dismissed: the 
return of bread upon the waters. A “bachelor’s Elysium,” 
like that of his friend Kemble farther up the Hudson, had 
strong appeal. Life in such a house, “buried among beau- 
tiful forest trees,” with all one’s beloved family connections 
enjoying it, and one’s good friends coming and going, could 
be the next most blissful life to that of marriage. Married 
life to him was now out of the question, despite the press. 
But whatever the future returns might actually prove to be 
—something on which he was not dwelling these days—the 
creation of such a home would allow him to put down roots 
among his own people and write about the American scene. 
He would build a house that would not only express himself 
but which would also express these roots of America’s past as 
well as the current taste of the day. The execution of this 
plan made a profound influence upon our sophisticated Euro- 
pean wanderer, as well as a deep effect upon his country. 

* * * * * 


As early as August, 1832, he was back at what he called 
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reminiscently “Old Tarrytown,” ?? presumably visiting very 
briefly at Paulding Manor, this time with his friend James 
Kirke Paulding, where he had spent that memorable summer 
of his youth. Again his thoughts return to the old stone cot- 
tage at Wolfert’s Landing and it is clear that he is considering 
it in connection with his developing plan. Recently his 
nephew, Oscar, who was the son of his deceased brother 
William, had purchased a piece of property next door to the 
stone cottage. The “‘nest’’ must have been very much in his 
mind while he was touring the western frontier, because 
in November, 1832, he wrote his sister, Mrs. Catherine Paris: 
“I am more and more in the notion of having that little 
cottage below Oscar’s house, and wish you would tell him 
to endeavor to get it for me. I am willing to pay a little 
unreasonably for it, and should like to have it in time to 
make any alterations that may be advisable, as early as possi- 
ble in the spring.” ** At that moment he learned that he had 
suffered a loss in some of his investments and caution killed 
his desire to speculate any further with his plan.** 

When he returned from the West, he lived for most of 
two years with his brother Ebenezer at 3 Bridge Street, New 
York City.2* Here he became better acquainted with his 
brother’s large, motherless family and perhaps the resolve 
was now confirmed to bring them all, especially the five 
young girls, under a roof of his own. 

At the same time, the Jacksonian party could not overlook 
the attractiveness of his popularity and wished to nominate 
him for Congress; but he declined and wrote his brother 
Peter that “the more I see of political life here, the more I 
am disgusted with it... . There is such coarseness and vul- 
garity and dirty trick mingled with the rough-and-tumble 
contest.” 2 But he was adjusting to America and, with hun- 
dreds of others, was investing in lots in some of the new 
towns springing up in the West. . 

These two years seem to have been uneventful and un- 
doubtedly Irving’s investments had leveled off into con- 


fidence, because late in January, 1835, the press announced 
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prematurely that he had “purchased about ten acres on the 
bank of the Hudson.” *? Actually, Irving did not acquire title 
to the property until June 7. On June | Ebenezer had writ- 
ten that his brother had purchased “that beautiful little 
spot . . . with its little old Dutch cottage. We are to get 
possession of it in a day or two and shall then determine what 
improvements to make. We shall clear away all the old out- 
houses, fences and rubbish and have a clear green lawn.” ** 
By the end of that month Ebenezer is writing again: ‘‘the 
little old cottage looks rather forlorn since its late occupants 
have quit it. But your uncle and all are more pleased than 
ever with the place. He purposes enlarging the house, pre- 
serving its present old Dutch style, and making it an inviting 
and comfortable nook for the family. It can, at a small ex- 
pense, be made a charming little place. The road down from 
the turnpike to the house winds beautifully along the little 
brook, and is capable of being made really beautiful.” *° 


Meanwhile Washington Irving had been concentrating for 
the past several months on a project he was anxious to finish. 
He planned “a series of volumes under the titled of “Miscell- 
anies, by the Author of the Sketch Book’,” and “‘to clear off 
all the manuscripts I have on hand, . . . to form a kind of 
gallery of varied work.” *° The results were a series of three 
volumes, published in 1835, under the title of The Crayon 
Miscellany. His first book on the West, A Tour on the 
Praries, led off in this trilogy. Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey, and Legends of the Conquest of Spain completed it. 
Although belonging to his minor works, here in this one 
series were the three large themes for which Washington 
Irving was noted: America, the Spanish Moors, and English 
vignettes. The books were well received by his international 
audience. With these, and the publication in 1835 of The 
Beauties of Washington Irving, a sentimental scissors-and- 
paste job that might today be known as a “reader,” his 
American audience was reasonably mollified. There was still 
another project which was keeping him busy. He had agreed 
to accept the wish of his good friend, John Jacob Astor and, 
with the help of his nephew Pierre, was working on a large 
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body of manuscript material pertaining to fur trading in the 
Northwest.*! The result was Astoria, published in 1836. It 
was his second book on the West. Quickly translated into 
French, Dutch, Swedish and German, it identified Irving 
with American business and, in an important sense, it was the 
forerunner of the modern histories of business. 


One wonders how the man found time to give the long 
hours required of so much writing and publishing and still 
find time to plan the new house in Tarrytown. Like many 
men, he undoubtedly had been building a house in his own 
mind for many years and by now knew pretty much the kind 
of building he wanted. Since he had first tried to buy the 
Van Tassel place in 1832, he probably had, during the past 
three years, given considerable thought to precisely what 
he would do to the stone cottage. He had won the friendship 
of George Harvey, a young Boston miniaturist in his middle 
thirties, who had also become interested in a piece of prop- 
erty just a few miles south of Tarrytown at Hastings. There 
were not yet in America many practising architects, as we 
know the term today; there were commonly master builders, 
artists and a few men who were beginning to develop a spec- 
ial interest in landscaping and its relation to structures. If 
one wanted a house designed, one talked with an artist who 
could draft the plans and, when these were ready, they were 
usually turned over to a master builder. The artist in Irving 
probably found a kindred ear in Harvey; invited him up 
to inspect the Van Tassel house and discussed various possi- 
bilities—or perhaps the merits of only a single plan—and 
asked him to produce sketches. Harvey may have done so, 
although nothing of the kind seems to have survived. How- 
ever, there are floor plans by the New York architect, Calvin 
Pollard, labeled “Proposed Alterations to the Property of 
Washington Irving, Esquire,” dated July, 1835.°? These 
call for a box-like two-story house hardly resembling the 
quaint, Dutch story-and-a-half house that evolved. Very likely 
there was a good deal of talk around Gotham about Washing- 
ton Irving’s purchase of the Van Tassel property and it 
would be natural for an architect like Pollard to show an 
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interest in re-designing the old stone cottage. Irving, and 
particularly the artist Harvey, who presumably had never 
designed a house, probably decided to seek Pollard’s help. 
At any rate, it seems clear from Washington Irving’s corre- 
spondence that he did not want another typical house of the 
day: square, two-storied and either American Gothic or 
Greek Revival. Instead, he wanted a “nest,” a “‘snuggery,” a 
“nook,” a fanciful little cottage with some pretense of ele- 
gance and occasionally justifying the term “mansion.” * 
Since he was a member of a close-knit family, and since he 
planned to have several of them occupy it, it would be inevit- 
able that his brothers and sisters all helped him plan and 
make decisions. However, there is not much evidence of this, 
except later when the grounds were being developed. The 
evidence would seem to point to George Harvey as the clear- 
ing house for all ideas, even Irving’s; and in the end, the 
future master of the house, in an act at once typical of his 
Own generosity modesty and love for the nostalgic, had a 
plaque embedded high in the south gable where all could 
read, if they could read Dutch: “Gegrond Anno 1656—Ver- 
beterd Door Washington Irving Anno 1835—Geo. Harvey 
Bouwmeester.” Translated, it reads: “Founded 1656—Im- 
proved by Washington Irving 1835—Geo. Harvey Master- 
builder.” * 

Lifting his head long enough from writing books and 
reading proof sheets, Irving composed a letter to Peter, his 
brother, in August, 1835, that read in part: ‘““The workmen 
are busy upon my cottage, which I think will be a snug little 
Dutch nookery when finished.” ** For the next several 
months almost every letter to any member of his family 
contains editorialized reports on the progress made at the 
house. Like the ancient portion of the house, he wanted the 
new el on the back made of stone “so as to be cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter’; it would be inexpensive and its 
charm “depending upon its quaintness rather than its costli- 
ness.” 6 By October the cottage is “in a considerable state 
of forwardness,” and he intends “to write a legend or two 
about it and its vicinity, by way of making it pay for itself.” *” 
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Sunnyside from the northwest, showing the Gothic porch and 
the rear of the tower. The kitchen yard was behind the trees 


at the left. From Harper's New Monthly Magazine, No. 
LXXIX, Vol. XIV, December 1856. 














‘ : THE eannetion’s OOTTAGE, 

The cottage Irving built in 1853 for his gardener and cook, 
Robert and Maria McLinden. From Harpers New 
Monthly Magazine, No. LXXIX, Vol. XIV, December 


1856. 
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The brook was one of the picturesque features 
of the Sunnyside property. Along its wood- 
ed banks Irving laid out one of the scenic 
paths. From Harper's New Monthly Maga- 
zine, No. LXXIX, Vol. XIV, December 
1856. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING AND SUNNYSIDE 


Like anyone who is having a house built, he is anxious to get 
all the masonry work finished and the roof on before winter 
begins; but on November 23 it is “all in vain. Winter has 
come upon us.” This, however, gives him time to re-design 
the kitchen gable, and he writes Harvey exactly how he wants 
this, and other changes, made.** Suddenly, in the early part 
of the winter he changes the kitchen gable which is to have 
“crow steps” and projecting eaves, while the ceiling in the 
southwest bedroom is to be entirely re-designed with two 
arches and recesses at either end and he specifies other new 
details. In a letter to Peter in November, he seems to indi- 
cate that he and Harvey designed as the work progressed: 
“Like all meddlings with stone and mortar, the plan has 
extended as I built, until it has ended in a complete, though 
moderate-sized family residence.” By now it becomes clear 
that his house is costing more than he had planned. Thinking 
ahead to the possibility that the expense of maintaining such 
a large family there might prove to be excessive, and prob- 
ably reminding himself of the risks involved in some of his 
speculations, he predicts gallantly that whether his future 
financial status is high or low, “It is a tenement in which a 
man of very moderate means may live, and which yet may 
form an elegant little snuggery for a rich man.” *° 

Sure enough, within a month, New York City has another 
one of its great fires, this time the most catastrophic in its 
history with six hundred buildings destroyed on the east 
side of the business district. On Christmas day Irving writes, 
after the returns are in, that he has lost $3,000, no “more 
than a gentleman ought to lose in such a calamity”; while 
Ebenezer has lost $2,000.*° That same day he writes a cheer- 
ful letter to ailing Peter, explaining that he will hurry the 
completion of the house so that by the time of the sick man’s 
arrival back in America he will have ready “a delightful 
little nest” with “a sweet green bank in front, shaded by 
locust trees, up which the summer breeze creeps delightfully. 
It is one of the most delicious banks in the world for read- 
ing and dozing and dreaming during the heats of the sum- 
mer, and there are no mosquitoes in the neighborhood.” “ 
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By late April, he finds that he must stay at the house to rush 
the work faster because “there is always a world of finishing 
that one can never calculate on.” *? 


He had hoped to move into the house in June, but the 
work progressed so slowly that the event could not take place 
until September. With a sister, his brother, Peter, two nieces, 
Kate and Sarah, both in their twenties, plus two servants, a 
cat and flocks of ducks and geese, Irving began what he called 
his “experiment in house keeping and rural economy.” * 
Almost at once he returned to a book he had already begun, 
his first completed in the new house; it was published the 
following year as The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
U. S. A., his third book on the West. An extract from a letter 


to Pierre catches something of the spirit of the new house- 
hold: 


I am living most cozily and delightfully in this dear, 
bright little home, which I have fitted up to my own 
humor. Everything goes on cheerily in my little house- 
hold, and I would not exchange the cottage for any 
chateau in Christendom. I am working, too, with almost 
as much industry and rapidity as I did at Hell Gate, 
and, I think, will more than pay for my nest, from the 
greater number of eggs I shall be able to hatch there.** 


A detailed picture of what the new “rural economy” was 
like can be seen in the following letter written to his niece, 
Sarah Paris, daughter of his sister Catherine, right after his 
return from a brief trip to Washington: 


I cannot tell you how happy I was to get back again 
to my own, dear, bright little home, and leave behind 
me the hurry and worry and flurry of the city. I found 
all things going on well. Your Uncle Peter had passed 
his time comfortably, and was altogether better in 
health and spirits than when we left him... . 

I am happy to inform you, that, among the many 
other blessings brought to the cottage . . . is a pig of 
first-rate stock and lineage. It has been duly put in 
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possession of the palace in the rear of the barn, where 
it is shown to every visitor with as much pride as if it 
was the youngest child of a family. As it is of the fair 
sex, and in the opinion of the best judges, a pig of 
peerless beauty, I have named it ‘Fanny.’ [Sarah was a 
devoted fan of the popular actress Fanny Kemble.] 
I know it is a name which, with Kate and you, has a 
romantic charm, and, about the cottage, everything, as 
old Mrs. Martling says, must be romance. 

Imp [a cat], finding me abandoned by my woman- 
kind, has taken compassion on me, and gives me her 
company nearly all day long; sometimes clambering 
on my lap as I sit writing, . . . I have been writing 
almost incessantly since my return to the cottage, so 
that I have scarcely been out-of-doors, though the 
weather, a part of the time, has been lovely. I wanted 
a companion to tempt me to long walks about the hills. 
Alice and John [servants] take good care of us, so that 
we want for nothing in the way of household comforts; 
but, old bachelor though I be, I cannot do without 
womankind about me, so come back, my darling girl, 
as soon as you are tired of New York, and bring whom 
you please with you; but Kate must at all events be 
here in the holidays. 

It is Saturday evening. I hear a solemn though rather 
nasal strain of melody from my kitchen. It is the good 
Mr. Lawrence, setting his mind in tune for the mor- 
row.*® 


This letter bears the superscription, The Roost, the name 
adopted for the new house. Later Irving wrote fancifully 
about the origins of this name in connection with the legen- 
dary beginnings of Wolfert Acker’s house and claimed that 
it had always been known as Wolfert’s Roost. The word 
“Roost” was supposed to have originated from a local mis- 
spelling of the last word in the Dutch motto Lust in Rust 
(pleasure in rest) and Irving added, “probably from its 
quaint cock-loft look and from its having a weathercock 
perched on every gable.” ** Actually the house never had 
what could have been called a “cock-loft” look, nor does it 
seem to have had weathercocks. All this, however, added to 
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the charm of the tale he wrote. He did place weathercocks 
on two gables of the house when he remodelled it, claiming 
facetiously that one came from the Stadthouse in New 
Netherland and that it was given to him by a lady whose 
identity he carefully never revealed, while the other did in 
fact come from the famous Vander Heyden Palace in 
Albany.*? Now that he had weathercocks “roosting” high on 
the gables of his new house, he was no doubt inspired to call 
the place The Roost, because it both struck his fancy and 
amused the nieces. The house was called The Roost until 
about 1841, when Sunnyside became the favorite appellation. 

By the end of the year, many people had journeyed up the 
river to inspect the Roost, most of them coming by steam- 
boat to Tarrytown. Among them were John Jacob Astor, the 
poet Fitz-Greene Halleck, Edward Everett Hale, Henry 
Brevoort, Governor Kemble, and the author of The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, James Kirke Paulding. Martin Van Buren, a 
close friend for the next several years, also must have dropped 
in occasionally. F. S. Cozzens, wine merchant of Yonkers who 
wrote the humorous Sparrowgrass Papers, brought friends up 
to be entertained. Some of them donated such embellishments 
as weathercocks; and Kemble, who operated an iron foundry 
at Cold Spring, cast the two Gothic iron benches, designed 
by Harvey, that still stand at either side of the front porch. 
One distinguished visitor was the young Louis Napoleon, 
later to be Emperor of France, who came for breakfast.** Har- 
vey, who was a frequent visitor and who must have been 
proud of the dwelling, with the tablet honoring him above 
its door, painted two watercolors of the house, as well as one 
of the earlier Van Tassel cottage. 


Christmas at the cottage was always the year’s culminating 
event to Irving. Extensive preparations were made, the 
house decorated inside and out, and large quantities of spec- 
ial foods were prepared for the guests who were invited to 
help the master celebrate. There are several sentimental 
passages about this holiday in his letters, and some of his most 
descriptive essays, published in The Sketch Book, deal with 
the observance of this holiday season in England. The first 
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Christmas at the new cottage in 1836 was a quiet one, in 
comparison to those of the future. Nonetheless, Christmas 
greens were hung and cheer was made with what family he 
and Peter could muster.*® 


* * * * * 


Washington Irving was a man of no more than moderate 
wealth, but his generous nature, and his efforts to maintain 
a living commensurate with his social and literary position, 
forced him continually to try to enlarge his income. By put- 
ting his capital to work in land speculations, a great vogue of 
the time, he tried to supplement the financial returns from 
his writings. As early as 1835, he wrote to his literary and 
political friend, John P. Kennedy, that he could not join 
the latter in a Canadian tour because “‘my operations in Wall 
Street being of so complicated and uncertain a nature... 
require my constant presence.” °° Although Kennedy tried 
to warn him about the possibility of an impending crash, 
Irving seems not to have heeded his friend, and the Panic 
of 1837 left the optimistic speculator in difficult circum- 
stances. The effect on Ebenezer was even worse because he 
was left quite impoverished. Dauntlessly Irving came to the 
rescue by bringing the brother’s family under his own roof. 
Ebenezer sold his house in the city and his five daughters 
moved permanently into Sunnyside.*t The father tried to 
remain independent by taking a small apartment in the city, 
but he suffered from growing deafness and general infirmity, 
and three years later joined the others in the little stronghold 
on the Hudson for the rest of his life. There were moments 
when the kindly uncle felt that he may have over extended 
himself, and his letters during this period repeat this worry. 
However, he was always confident in his ability to see the 
responsibility through, if only meanwhile he could keep any 
unhappy consequences of it from the brother and the girls, 
and every mention of this new strain on him was done with a 
humorous touch. He wrote one of his sisters: “I think there 
ought to be a new clause inserted in the Litany, ‘From all 
inventors, projectors and other devisers of sudden wealth, 
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Good Lord deliver us!’” 5? In the summer of 1841, at the 
age of 58, he was in a fever of activity: 


I am occasionally exercising my pen in rearranging 
and modifying old articles, some of which have already 
appeared in periodical publications. I do this more to 
get myself into a literary vein, and in hopes that I may, 
after a time, strike into something new. Oh! if I could 
only have a ‘run of luck’ as gamblers say, it would quite 
set me up again; but I am so pestered with petty cares 
and concerns, most of them about the affairs of others, 
and am so taken up and interrupted by all kinds of 
interruptions and engagements, that I am like a poor 
fly in a cob web that can neither move leg nor wing 
and can do nothing but buz.** 


His favorite niece, Sarah Paris, daughter of his sister 
Catherine, was one of the first nieces to live at Sunnyside. In 
March, 1841, she was married there to Thomas Wentworth 
Storrow and went to Paris to live. In the autumn of that 
year, the uncle replied to her suggestion that he forget his 
worries and come to Europe: 


My dear girl it is out of the question. I cannot consult 
my own wishes in this matter. I must stay at home and 
endeavor to take care of those about me. Mr. Van Wart 
has signified to your uncle E.I. [Ebenezer Irving] that 
his agency must come to a close. This leaves him for 
the present without any means of support; and what 
new mode he is to devise at his time of life and with his 
infirmities, it is difficult to imagine. How I shall be 
able to keep all afloat with my cramped and diminished 
means, and with debts incurred on behalf of others 
hanging over and threatening me is an equally harass- 
ing question. These things break my rest and disturb 
my waking thoughts; they haunted me sadly during my 
illness. However, as poor Scott said, ‘I have a good 
deal of work in me yet.’ If I can but fairly get my pen 
under way I may make affairs wear a different aspect: 
but these cares and troubles bear hard upon the capabil- 
ity of a literary man ‘who has but his good spirits to 
feed and clothe him.’ The Doctor who attended upon 
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me in my illness and who was curious im studying my 
constitution, said ‘I had a large heart that acted power- 
fully on my system.’ God knows I have need of a stout 
heart at times, but I certainly have always found it rally 
up to the charge in time of danger or difficulty. On 
that I will still rely.5* 


“Exercising my pen” became a favorite expression with 
Irving; and well it might. He postponed his schedule of 
planned improvements to Sunnyside, letting Ebenezer share 
in the details of its management, while he dug deeper in his 
trunk of old notes and published books as fast as he could. 
The result was good for him. He became in effect a substan- 
tial business man, a type which at that time exemplified 
America; he became a bank director, a consultant on politics, 
always ‘‘at home’”’ to the steady stream of friends and strangers 
alike who made of Sunnyside a kind of mecca and apotheosis 
of all those struggling elements in the drive to produce a 
culture of the day. On February 10, 1842, he learned that, 
through Daniel Webster’s interest in him, President Tyler 
had appointed him Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Spain.®® Eight days later Wash- 
ington Irving sent his letter of acceptance.** Leaving Ebene- 
zer in charge of Sunnyside he sailed in April on the Jnde- 
pendence. Before he departed he wrote Ebenezer: “I now 
abandon the care of the place entirely to you. You will find 
in my little library, books about gardening, farming, poul- 
try, etc., by which to direct yourself. . . . Try if you cannot 
beat me at farming and gardening. I shall be able to bestow 
a little more money on the place now, to put it in good heart 
and good order.” ** The last sentence shows what a God-send 
to him the Spanish appointment was and how his confidence 
in weathering these past years of financial troubles had been 
justified. The whole struggle ended in a happy victory for 
him and, looking back at it from Madrid, he could write 
philosophically, again to Sarah Storrow: 


Your dear mother is repeatedly expressing concern in 
her letters about my having such a heavy family to take 
care of. She ought to know that it is this which spurs 
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me on to cheerful activity of mind and body and gives 
an interest to existence. Had I only myself to take 
care of I should become as inert, querulous and good 
for nothing as other old bachelors who only live for 
themselves, and should soon become weary of life, as 
indeed I have been now and then when everything 
went smooth with me and I had only to think of my 
own enjoyment: but I have never felt such real interest 
in existence, and so desirous to live on, as of late years, 
since my life has become important to others; and I 
have never felt in such good humor with myself as since 
I have begun to consider myself a ‘pere de famille.’ 
God knows I have no great idea of bachelor hood and 
am not one of the fraternity through choice—but provi- 
dence has some how or other thwarted the warm wishes 
of my heart and the tendencies of my nature in those 
earlier seasons of life when tender and happy unions 
are made; and has protected me in those more advanced 
periods when matrimonial unions are apt to be unsuited 
or ungenial; but I have often repined at my single 
state and have looked forward with doubt and solici- 
tude to the possibility of an old age solitary, 
uncherished and unloved. Thank God: I now feel 
differently. The years I have recently passed at home, 
and especially at my blessed little cottage, in the 
bosom of my family: with young hearts growing up 
round me and clinging to me, make me confident that 
there are those who will cling tenderly to me to the 
last, and bear kindly with me, even when I may cease 
to be almost anything but a burthen. When I think 
of the affection lavished upon me by my kindred, I am 
but too happy to do anything in my power to prove 
how deeply I feel and how heartily I return their love.** 


The crux of the victory was Sunnyside and he could write 
with real pride: ‘What a lucky hit it was, my building that 
little mansion which proves such a precious family retreat for 
old and young. It was indeed a real blessing scratched out of 
the midst of unsubstantial speculations.” °° 


He was in Spain four years and a half and he enjoyed it. 
Being Envoy to Spain was not so taxing but that he could 
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revisit many of the scenes familiar to his younger days and 
have long talks with several of the old friends who were still 
alive. He was not only an older but a considerably different 
person than he had been then. He now had a responsibility 
and a care in America, his beloved Sunnyside, which was 
almost like a wife to him. In June, 1843, he wrote to his 
sister Catherine, who was living in the house: ‘Everything 
concerning dear little Sunnyside is interesting to me. My 
heart dwells in that blessed little spot; and I really believe 
that when I die I shall haunt it; but it will be a good spirit, 
that no one need be afraid of.” *° In December, 1843, he 
wrote one of his close neighbors on the Hudson, another 
niece, Mrs. Moses H. Grinnell: ““My heart yearns for home; 
and I have now probably turned the last corner in life, and 
my remaining years are growing scanty in number, I be- 
grudge every one that I am obliged to pass separated from 
my cottage and my kindred.” *' In September, 1846, his mis- 
sion completed, he is back at Sunnyside, wearing a skillfully 
made wig, hurriedly making plans for solving the overcrowd- 
ed cottage, and writing to Kennedy: “I feel so thoroughly 
delighted at finding myself once more in my little nest on 
the Hudson, that I cannot bear to budge from it even for a 
day.” * 


* * * * * 


“I am making preparations to commence,” he writes to 
Sarah Storrow, “in the course of a day or two, the addition to 
the cottage . . . I have a plan from Mr. Harvey which har- 
monizes with the rest of the building, and will not be expen- 
sive enough to ruin me.” ** Again he has turned to his artist 
friend, George Harvey, and together they have evolved a 
picturesque solution to the problem of making more rooms 
to accommodate the growing number of relatives living at 
Sunnyside and at the same time provide bedrooms for guests. 
Instead of building a wing on the little cottage, they develop- 
ed a tower of three floors which contained, besides a base- 
ment, three bedrooms for servants and a guest room. 

The tower, which Gouverneur Kemble nicknamed “‘pago- 
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da,” ** was a composite of Chinese and Gothic elements, 
along with quite a bit of the Irving brand of Yankee ingen- 
uity. Each bedroom was given an ample closet, and stair- 
ways were narrow. He was proud of the fact that only a few 
feet from the tower’s site he had been able to quarry enough 
stone for its walls. Completed in 1847, it was connected to 
the rest of the house with a one-story passage that provided 
pantries and a laundry.** To the north he enclosed a kitchen 
yard and built within it a coal house, a servants’ necessary 
house, and a storehouse. Between this area and the end of the 
porch to the west, was built a small room, with access from 
the parlor, and fitted up as a conservatory for plants serving 
as a withdrawing room for the nieces.** After the tower was 
practically completed, he wrote Kemble that “the only part 
of it that is not adapted to some valuable purpose is the 
cupola, which has no bell in it, and is about as serviceable 
as the feather in one’s cap; though, by the way, it has its 
purpose, for it supports a weathercock brought from Holland 
by Gill Davis (the King of Coney Island), who says he got 
it from a windwill which they were demolishing at the gate 
of Rotterdam, which windmill has been mentioned in Knic- 
kerbocker. I hope, therefore, I may be permitted to wear 
my feather unmolested.” * 


Now that the servants lived in the tower, the main house 
could be left to the family. He laid the tiled floor in the 
entrance hall, and rearranged the room over the kitchen, 
making one large bedroom for nieces Kate and Sarah and 
a small sewing room and linen storage space which was 
called ‘Old Mammy’s Asylum.” The back bedroom to the 
north he took for himself until a short time later he moved 
permanently into the southeast bedroom over his study. 

Until this year Irving had confined himself within his 
study where he both wrote and slept. He often referred to 
the study as “my workshop.” Leaving his narrow bed in the 
study against the north wall, he built bookshelves over it; 
all his books were brought down from the attic, where they 
had been almost inaccessible because the only way of getting 
up there was by means of a ladder.** What books could not 
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fit into his study were put in the guest bedroom in the tower. 
Most of the Spanish library, in which he took much pride, 
was put in the southwest guest bedroom. He would some- 
times lead a guest to this bedroom with a lighted candle in 
each hand, and, as he bid the wayfarer good night, would 
invite him to read all night of the choice Castilian in these 
volumes. Irving assured him there would be no interruption 
unless perhaps about midnight he might be visited by the 
ghost of a young lady who liked to sit before the south win- 
dow and gaze at the moon. The poor thing had died of love 
and green apples.*® 


“The additions and alterations have turned out beyond 
my hopes, both as to appearance and convenience,” he wrote 
in June,1847.7° By that time he had made improvements on 
his farm buildings. This allowed him to raise more fowl 
and cattle and, in turn, more people could be fed in the main 
house. These last twelve years of his life fortunately found 
him more affluent and he was able to carry out his plans for 
making the Sunnyside establishment one of the most com- 
plete, comfortable, efficient and beautiful places of its kind. 
“It is a snug establishment both within doors and without,” 
he wrote Sarah Storrow.”! But the growing number of family 
connections required entertainment; there were weddings, 
and frequently family reunions and extensive feasting at 
Christmas time. Also special breakfasts had to be given and 
dinners in several courses for old friends and dignitaries. 
There was a steady stream of Americans and Europeans of 
all types, many of whom had to be given at least tea. All this 
constant entertaining made it necessary to have a staff of 
servants on hand. By 1853 he had for the house alone two 
cleaning women, a cook, a house maid, a hand maid, an 
ornamental maid, and, as assistant cook, “Marie, now the 
wife of Robert the gardener.”” He needed more rooms for 
servants. Irving himself furnishes in one of his letters an 
amusing illustration of the growing congestion: “Robert 
appeared one morning with an embarrassed look— ‘Please 
Sir—may I stay home this morning with Maria!—‘Is she un- 
well?’— ‘Oh—no sir—nothing particular—she’ll soon be about 
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again’—I saw by his looks there was some thing particular & 
surmised the fact—‘What is it Robert—a boy or a girl?’— 
‘Both sir, replied Robert scratching his head. So there’s a 
match for the news you sent me while at Washington about 
the prolific ginger.” 7? Within a matter of months, Irving 
responded by building for the new family a little gardener’s 
cottage, designed in the Gothic style and located up the lane. 
Except for Robert, the men who tended the grounds and the 
farm buildings had to live in the neighborhood. Irving's 
“experiment in rural economy” posed many problems but, 
although he claimed he could raise vegetables at twice the 
cost of anybody else, he seems to have been a most successful 
farmer. With eventual good fortune in his investments and 
a relatively large income from the sale of his popular writ- 
ings, after 1847, he had no trouble financing all his needs, 
which included, besides the routine costs of maintaining his 
Sunnyside and its household, vacations every summer at 
Saratoga and what must have been expensive research for 
his life of George Washington. 


Life at Sunnyside in 1853, must have been one of the 
deepest satisfactions in Washington Irving’s whole career, 
whose career certainly was blessed with a large number of 
them. The “gentleman cultivator,” as he styled himself,” 
had now completed one of the show places in America. This 
was true, not in terms of scale, since almost everything about 
it was small in size, but because it was in fact, as the magazine 
writers of the day claimed, a jewel of a place.’® It was a finely 
studied and polished miniature that had been created 
exactly as Irving the writer created. Like much of his writ- 
ing, it was a vignette, a brief but delightful sketch, another 
fascinating story resulting from its owner’s imagination— 
afterward toned, smoothed and accommodated to a modest 
but appealing picture. Here and there, especially in the main 
house, as in the products of his pen, are snatches of humor, 
gentle satire and the rather heavy sentiment so popular at 
the time. Above all, it is studied and carefully developed, 
and in its sources were the roots of America’s past: the Dutch, 
the English, the continental heritage and finally the national- 
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ism and business enterprise of a new nation. 

“A pretty country retreat,” he wrote in one letter, “is like 
a pretty wife—one is always throwing away money in decorat- 
ing it.’ ** How true; but Irving did not throw his money 
away, although decorating it became a kind of passion with 
him. The ten acres tha: ne originally purchased in 1835 had 
been enlarged gradually over the years until in 1853 there 
were almost twenty. This small domain had a richly varied 
topography; woods, meadows, springs, a lake, a brook and a 
sunny bank that looked out upon the Tappan Zee of the 
widened Hudson. 

Sunnyside reached back into the early days of settlement 
along the Hudson, but under Washington Irving’s hand it 
grew up in the period of American romanticism. During the 
1840's especially, there was great interest in rural and sylvan 
scenes, in “picturesque” effects based on principles derived 
from landscape painting. Brooks and woodland scenes, espec- 
ially when evoking nostalgia, were very exciting. In architec- 
ture there were two popular styles: Greek classicism and the 
Gothic of the late Middle Ages.** Most of the elements of the 
romanticism current in Irving’s time may be found at Sunny- 
side; but the house itself is unique because it expresses noth- 
ing as much as Washington Irving himself. He would not 
build, as did many of his friends, another one of those paint- 
ed temples made of board. He is quoted as having said that 
the Dutch “always built crouching low, and always overlook- 
ing a little fat meadow.” ** In remodeling the original cot- 
tage, he carefully preserved a good deal of this character; but 
in heightening it, with its sharp-angled roof tops and crow- 
stepped gables topped with weathercocks, he imposed ele- 
ments that are more typical of an urban Dutch dwelling. The 
Lilliputian character of the house, however, is still “crouch- 
ing low” and yet has the air of elegance he wanted. The front 
porch, the side porch toward the Hudson, all the windows, 
even those in the roof that he called “dormant,” the clustered 
chimney stacks and much of the trim are all reminiscent of 
the Gothic style just coming into fashion at the time in this 
country. The gardener’s cottage was more authentic Gothic, 
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and both houses had matching red shingled roofs. Irving 
added other elements to the main house: Georgian quoins, 
drip stones, stucco finish and, later, the Chinese-Gothic 
tower. Blue and white striped awnings hanging far down 
over the windows gave a practical but unusual touch. How- 
ever individualistic the house may be, it is still an expression 
of the fashionably picturesque, a unique and charming 
example of where the literary artist and the pictorial artist 
meet. Americans have always loved it. No literary and his- 
torical shine in America, with the possible exception of Mon- 
ticello and Mount Vernon, is more completely known, so 
fully documented, described and illustrated as Sunnyside. 

Designers of houses in the 1840’s advocated placing them 
so that they were seen at an angle against either an open view 
or a grove of trees. Perhaps that is one reason that Sunnyside 
was so attractive to artists, for they usually show the house 
from the east, the broad stretch of lawn across the front, the 
winding road leading into it, its weathercocks pushing up 
among the old trees and sailboats on the Hudson beyond. It 
was a made-to-order picture for the artist and the romantic 
alike. 

Another attraction for the visitor was the layout of the 
grounds. When it came to planning for, and spending money 
on, the grounds, Irving was a product of his time. Never a 
man to try to keep up with some of his wealthier neighbors, 
who seem to have had their estates developed more exten- 
sively but hardly with such all-round interesting results and 
associations, he wanted to have both the resident and the 
visitor at Sunnyside diverted and possibly even enchanted. 
Most of those who visited and wrote about it were caught 
up in enchantment—Thackeray, Nathaniel Parker Willis, 
William Cullen Bryant, George Bancroft, G. P. Putnam, 
Philip Hone, Fanny Kemble, Lewis Gaylord Clar«, Fredrika 
Bremer, even the scientist, Benjamin Silliman, and every 
artist who pictured it.’* Before Irving had developed the 
place very far, he must have been aware that the distinguish- 
ed and sophisticated people who dropped in for visits had to 
be pleased by more than just conversation with himself. 
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Beginning with Harvey, artists began limning it to satisfy the 
newspaper and magazine readers all over the country.*® To 
them, Sunnyside was a literary shrine. As such, it had to be 
embellished with what was popular at the time. 

Irving expressed this popular embellishment himself when 
he wrote to one of his nieces that he would make Sunnyside 
a place to “ruralize” and “sylvanize.” * One of Irving’s con- 
temporaries, Andrew Jackson Downing, lived farther up the 
Hudson at Newburgh, and in 1841 his Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening in America was 
published. He was familiar enough with Sunnyside to pub- 
lish a detailed description of it in his book. He must have 
visited it on more than the one brief call on record and there 
is reason to believe that Irving bought plants from Downing’s 
famous “Highland Gardens’ nursery. Downing mentions 
the “quiet-keeping in the cottage and the grounds around it, 
that assists in making up the charm of the whole.” He also 
mentioned the threading “foot-paths ingeniously contrived 
so as sometimes to afford secluded walks, and at others to 
allow fine vistas of the broad expanse of river scenery.’’* 
Downing approved of what Irving was doing with the 
grounds and quite possibly made suggestions. As far back 
as 1836, Irving had begun to develop the paths that delighted 
visitors. They were carefully laid out to make for interest, 
especially in the views they led to or passed by. But occasion- 
ally they also led to some other climaxing effects, such as a 
spring, a “haunted oak,” a “fallen chestnut tree,” a rustic 
stile or a bench in the cool shade.** There were many of them 
and they wandered in all directions; they passed over bridges 
and under arbors; and each one was a favorite with different 
people. Irving inspected them frequently and his letters con- 
tain many mentions of the new paths he was opening and 
the instructions he had given to keep them all open and 
in repair. 

“Quiet glens and sheltering groves” were made the most 
of at Sunnyside. Trees were trimmed, and often cut down, or 
new ones planted, to open or frame a view. Trees, many of 
them very old, grew thickly over the grounds, almost hiding 
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buildings and roads. Judging from his letters, scores of them 
must have been cut down over the years.** As late as 1847, 
he writes that he has been cutting down and transplanting 
trees “enough to furnish two ordinary places, and still there 
are, if anything, too many.” *° But like every living thing, he 
loved them, and is quoted as saying that “‘a tree is to be cut 
down only when the picture it hides is worth more than the 
wee." 

The house, even the eaves and in places the roofs, were 
covered with blooming vines. Up the side of the east gable 
spread ivy, sweetbrier, and trumpet creeper; wisteria grew 
over the front porch; and scarlet clematis and honeysuckle 
crept up the west wall. The ivy, which eventually dominated 
the other vines, was grown from cuttings brought to him by 
Jean Jeffrey Renwick, who had been a Scottish lassie and 
once had inspired Robert Burns to lyrical stanzas. They are 
supposed to have come from Melrose Abbey beside which 
stood Scott’s Abbottsford.*? 

There were several other carefully planned features of the 
estate that had matured by 1853 into the quaint and aged 
atmosphere of the whole. In 1841, Irving had planted an 
apple orchard on the hillside above the kitchen yard. Twelve 
years later these trees may well have been large enough to 
deserve the interest given them by visitors, but the explana- 
tion for any attentions probably lay in the fact that soon after 
the grove had been planted their owner invested the young 
things with the legend that here the “shade of Wolfert Acker 
still walks his unquiet rounds at night in the orchard.” 

By 1853 even a stone wall, likewise created in 1841, had 
taken on a respectable venerability not, alas, from any legen- 
dary associations, because inexplicably the master of Sunny- 
side seems to have overlooked the possibilities here, but 
rather from nature herself who had made it look like one of 
the oldest features of the landscape by half covering it with 
vines and bushes. One of the favorite walks ran along the 
top of it and quite possibly strollers were too entranced with 
the view of the Tappan Zee to care that a wall helped create 
some of the enchantment. Nevertheless, this wall served a 
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very practical purpose and its construction was thoughtfully 
supervised by Irving. Built along the beach on the north 
side of the cove, it formed a barricade at the foot of the bank 
for protection against “the surf and surges of the Tappan Sea 
and the evil influences of the Erie railroad.” ** The terminus 
of the Erie railroad was diagonally across the Hudson at 
Piermont, and transport vessels carried shipping down and 
up the river to this point where it was then loaded on cars. 
These barges began to change the appearance of the Tappan 
Zee which until then had been dominated by sail boats and 
by passing steamboats. The wall was broken by a flight of 
stone steps that led down to the beach and close to where 
the old road, now called Sunnyside Lane, disappeared into 
the cove, exactly as it had in early times when Wolfert’s 
Landing was there and the sloops tied up for passengers 
and cargo. 


In 1847, there had intruded into Sunnyside’s pastoral 
appearance one glaring incongruity: the Hudson River Rail- 
road, later known as the New York Central Railroad. Al- 
though this desecration of the beautiful shore made him wish 
“he had been born when the world was finished,” he joined 
his neighbors in acceding to it and received $3,500 from the 
company as an adjustment in land damages to him.*® The 
passing railroad trains destroyed Irving’s peace and quiet; 
but they did not harm the legendary Femmetje Van Blarcom 
Spring that stands at the foot of the bank and close to the 
roadbed. Dutch tradition, according to the Hudson River 
legend-maker, tells that this spring was smuggled over from 
Holland by Femmetje in her churn. She was the wife of 
Goosen Garret Van Blarcom and, continued Irving: “She 
took it up by night, unknown to her husband, from beside 
their farmhouse near Rotterdam; being sure she should find 
no water equal to it in the new country—and she was right.’’®! 

The Sunnyside lawns were bordered, and occasionally 
broken by beds of flowers and plantings of acacias and vir- 
burnums. Roses were so flourishing by 1841 that Irving antici- 
pated in one of his letters that he would be buried by them.** 
He was on such good terms with his neighbors that, except 
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for the southeast pasture lot, there was no line fence either 
to the north or the south and visitors enjoyed roaming over 
the grounds of one estate and suddenly coming among the 
flower beds of another. Some of his admiring visitors sent 
him wren boxes which he hung in the trees.** He was very 
fond of birds and one of his most endearing pieces of writ- 
ing, so his admirers thought, was ““The Bobolink.” He kept 
pigeons on the place*®; built bird houses under the eaves of 
the tower and became a birdwatcher who could not always 
identify every bird by genus and species but who had a sharp 
eye for coloring and habit. 

A practical area of the grounds that visitors seldom saw, 
although Irving occasionally showed it off with pride, was the 
barn area. He had a large barn, a coach house, a shed, and 
several smaller buildings in a kind of quadrangle. He kept 
a riding horse, Gentleman Dick, and two roans, cows, pigs, 
turkeys, geese, including his favorite Chinese geese, and 
ducks in this area, along with farm implements and wagons 
and carriages. Here were the kennels for the dogs Vaney, 
Taffey, Toney and Ginger with her repeated litters. Also, 
here was located what was called a “capacious hennery”’ inside 
a high stockade fence; and the ground of this enclosure was 
covered with a resinous substance to ward off weasels.** The 
hennery must have been large and profitable because he 
bragged of collecting between three and four thousand eggs 
a year, an impressive number for a chicken farmer of those 
days.*? Farther up the hill and back of the barn area were the 
flower garden and kitchen garden, two separate areas care- 
fully laid out in geometric designs.** This too added to the 
interest city visitors had in the place. It was called a model 
garden and several of them mentioned it in their descrip- 
tions. *® On the west side of this area was a greenhouse. 

Another essential of such a country place was an icehouse. 
This Irving had built in 1840 close to the shore of the cove, 
another charming Gothic structure. *°° Seven years later he 
improved the quality of his ice by damming the brook to 
form a small ice pond above the rocky glen in what he 
thought was a much “colder” spot.*** There were now three 
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progressive bodies of water, all connected by the brook: the 
cove, with its associations from legend, history and his own 
youth; the ice pond; and what he called whimsically the 
Little Mediterranean. This too was formed by a damming 
up of the brook and, again, for a very practical purpose. 
Since it was higher than the main house, it furnished water 
through a system of lead pipes, and by gravity flow, to the 
laundry, the kitchen and two relatively new-fangled flush 
toilets. Springs, that were even higher and beyond the Little 
Mediterranean, furnished drinking water in the same way. 
The Little Mediterranean also served as a reflecting pool, 
paths led around it and the white ducks and geese he kept 
on it gave it a kind of bucolic splendor. 


* * * * * 


“You see I am once more in my quiet little country home,” 
he wrote in 1853, “which my nieces are trying to make me 
contented with. One is exercising her music to make me 
forget the music I have enjoyed.” ?°? Even under the strain 
of piano practice, the nieces had no trouble making him con- 
tent. Although he loved working out doors all day, and rid- 
ing through Sleepy Hollow and entertaining guests on the 
porch overlooking the Hudson, and watching the sunsets, 
evenings at Sunnyside were one of his particular pleasures. 
He loved music, saw to it that the nieces kept up their prac- 
tice and he sometimes joined them on the flute. There were 
also such games as chess and whist; or, sitting in his easy 
armchair, there was reading aloud from some of the cur- 
rently popular books, such as D. G. Mitchell’s The Dream 
Life, and from magazines, especially when they contained 
the latest article by some literary colleague. 

During the winter of 1853, certain aspects of spiritualism, 
especially “table moving,” were a fad. He was in Washington 
at the time and wrote home to niece Sarah Irving: “I see you 
are all conjuring, and setting the tables waltzing. It is really 
high time for me to come home. I beg you won't set the table 
in my study capering. If that gets bewitched I am un- 
done.” #°* Dinner was served at three o'clock in the after- 
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noon.'** Irving, a poor sleeper, often, when anxious to com- 
plete a book, got up in the night and wrote until sleep got 
the better of him. Habitually he arose early in the morning 
and usually tried to continue until two o'clock in the after- 
noon, when he would stop, dress for dinner, and give the rest 
of the day to entertaining, over-seeing his estate, or relaxing. 
The early evening meal, which was called tea, was the pre- 
lude to diversion with the whole family. 

Beginning soon after he moved into Sunnyside, that sec- 
tion of the Hudson had been rather quickly settled by fam- 
ilies from New York. There were the Sheldons, the James A. 
Hamiltons, the Samuel Howlands, the Constants, Rhineland- 
ers, Grinnells, Webbs, Schermerhorns and the Colford 
Joneses, the McVickers and Morgans.’*° There were dances 
and parties, long rides in open carriages and picnics and plen- 
ty of sailing by the younger set on the Tappan Zee. On the 
fourth of July there were fireworks; and at Christmas, Sun- 
nyside took on a festive old-England air, right out of his 
famous Sketch Book, with extensive decorations, visiting 
guests and elaborate feasting.’°* Life at Sunnyside was never 
dull. 

And then there were the letters—piles of them to be 
answered every day. Irving was sure the Tarrytown Post 
‘Office was one of the busiest in the country for its size and 
for the quantity of mail he received. He had to arise early 
in the morning and start writing letters until long after the 
sun had begun to shine brightly in his “workshop” window 
and he had heard “the ringing of the breakfast bell and the 
pattering of footsteps.” *°? Among the letter writers were 
such people as the man who requested “one original thought,” 
and the inevitable autograph seekers. They beset him wher- 
ever he went and he referred to them as “those pestilent mos- 
quitoes of literature.” #°* They also were among the steady 
stream of visitors to Sunnyside. ‘““They come at all hours and 
without ceremony,” he complained humorously, “people 
whom I never saw or heard of. Mr. Smith of Texas walks in, 
sends up his compliments, and when I shake hands I find 
myself gazed at like a show. Mr. Smith of Texas evidently 
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expects me to say something brilliant, and when I don't, 
considers himself defrauded.” 1° But the “Patriarch of 
American Literature” and the “literary Father of his coun- 
try” had to accept all who came. After all, he was so popular 
that his name was on street signs, hotels, steamboats, public 
squares, wagons, cigars, schools, a spring in Oklahoma and 
a cliff in New Jersey.1*° There was a bust of him made in 
1836 by Ball Hughes that was copied in plaster and sold by 
the hundreds for fifteen dollars. In 1854 the little railroad 
stop called Dearman, only ten minutes walk from his house, 
changed its name to Irvington, after a petition had been 
signed by every householder in the neighborhood except 
Irving himself." 

Whether he liked it or not, there were people who con- 
sidered him a man of public life. In the late 1830's, he had 
declined the entreaties of a deputation from New York City 
to run as mayor, an opportunity to become Democratic 
candidate for Congress and an offer from Van Buren to join 
his cabinet as Secretary of the Navy."!* But none of these 
expressions of appreciation affected Washington Irving. He 
never mentioned them and continued to tell his visitors of 
his pride in having been the friend of Walter Scott, Tom 
Moore, Byron, Allston and Leslie. One visitor has put him- 
self on record as having insisted to the uncomprehending 
Irving that the latter autograph not a clean white sheet 
of paper but the soiled blotter on his desk and give it 
to him as a treasured memento of his visit'*; while another 
of some distinction likewise hinted that Irving give him one 
of his quill pens, which of course he did.1* The conclusion 
is no doubt justified, although there is no documentation 
for it, that he helped many people with gifts of cash, espec- 
ially young men who needed money for an education. A man 
in New York is supposed to have said of Irving: “A very 
great author, sir, a very great author! I consider him national 
property, and being near Sunnyside lately, J called to get 
my dividend!” * No doubt the tireless Irving gave it to him. 
He patiently tried to give each one a dividend, even though 
he resented the fact that many of them drove into the grounds 
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at Sunnyside and tied their horses to his trees. It should be 
added in fairness that many of his visitors, perhaps most of 
them, were not curiosity seekers. A stop at Sunnyside was a 
must for Europeans, and their respect can be considered dis- 
criminating. Also, most of his own countrymen paid their 
respect out of genuine and touching homage to the man 
whose collected works had sold to the unprecedented figure 
of three hundred and fifty thousand copies in nine years. 
The year 1855 was notable in the career of Washington 
Irving for the publication of two of his most important 
books. In January appeared Wolfert’s Roost, a collection 
containing some of the best of his recent magazine articles. 
The other book was the first volume in his five-volume Lif¢ 
of George Washington. Like his Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus, this was a heavily researched and well documented 
project—his last great work. Having been named for, and 
traditionally blessed by, Washington, he presented the great 
patriot as a man; as, in fact, he himself had seen him and 
remembered him. It had been his ambition for many years 
to write this biography and had begun working on it in 1825. 
He devoted the years 1851 to 1859 principally to this last 
task, which in a sense probably helped to keep him alive. For 
many years Irving suffered from asthma and later from an 
enlarged heart. As he grew older, both conditions grew 
worse.'!® Struggling against poor health and a general decline 
due to advanced age, Irving put up a determined fight on this 
ambitious biographical project, writing and publishing a 
volume a year. “I must get through with the work I have cut 


out for myself. I must weave my web, and then die... . If I 
can only live to finish it, I would be willing to die the next 
moment. .. . If I had only ten more years of life!” ‘47 His 


prayer was answered in all respects. He also had his wish that 
he “die in harness.” 1* The historians, Motley, Prescott and 
Bancroft all wrote him praise as the successive volumes came 
out.1!® This last titanic exertion of authorship is one of the 
thrilling minor chapters in the history of American litera- 
ture. It was Irving’s last battle with a challenge. The fact that 
he chose such a formidable challenge for his last days, and 
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that he met it so successfully, is remarkable. He was, if any- 
thing, a more powerful writer at the age of seventy-five than 
he had been when he wrote Diedrich Knickerbocker at the 
age of twenty-six. 

Escaping senility, his mind clear and his humor effortless 
and playful to the end, he looked much younger than his 
years and his firm, brisk step amazed his visitors. “The life 
I lead in my little nest at Sunnyside,” he wrote Kennedy, 
“is what Byron stigmatised as a ‘millpond existence’ without 
events or agitations .. . and if my womankind have any fault 
in their management, it is that they make things too smooth 
around me; so that I float quietly along without a ripple to 
fret or to write about.” 42° Fortunately he had his beloved 
nieces. “It was delightful to witness the animation of his man- 
ner,” wrote one visitor, “and the heartiness of his gratitude, 
as he continued to relate how they supplied all his wants— 
gave him his medicines at the right time, without troubling 
him to look at the clock for himself—called him down to 
breakfast—cloaked and shawled him for his morning ride— 
brought him his hat for his fine-weather walks—and in every 
possible way humored him.” 34 

His nephew Pierre helped him with the preparation of the 
life of Washington for the printers. Asthma made breathing 
difficult during the day and sleeping impossible at night. He 
spent hot summer days on one of the benches under the trees 
at the top of that bank which he had recommended to his sick 
brother Peter so many years before. It was a tonic for him 
now and there was almost always a cool river breeze coming 
up over it. There he would sit, with a broad brimmed hat 
on his head, dressed in an old-fashioned black suit, pumps 
and white stockings, a gray Scottish shawl around his should- 
ers,'*? looking out across the Hudson, listening, perhaps, for 
the ghost of Rambout Van Dam. He was that roistering 
Dutchman Irving had written about who was doomed for- 
ever to ply his oars ceaselessly between the quilting party 
he had attended in Kakiak and his home in Spuyten Duy- 
vil.128 

On other afternoons he strolled up to the garden- 
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er’s cottage, where his “Prime Minister’ Robert and Maria 
still lived, and played with their children. His brother Eben- 
ezer, seven years his senior, was still with him, but his health 
was not much better than Washington’s and he had long 
since completely lost his hearing. To one visitor Irving com- 
mented about his inability to make Ebenezer hear him, and 
then joked wryly: “But, thank God, we can yet see each 
other!” 12° During the last few months of his life Irving had 
ceased to ‘‘exercise” his pen, letting most of the letters pile 
up unanswered. But he saw the visitors still, or at least all he 
could, for they continued to wander in. On one of the last 
days of his life, when he could see no one, there were eigh- 
teen. On another day a note was received from the sixteen- 
member Board of Visitors, then in session at West Point. 
They wanted to call on him immediately after their adjourn- 
ment to pay him “the homage due to one whose long life 
had been distinguished by sterling virtues, and who wore 
with becoming gracefulness the laurels which labors success- 
fully devoted to literature had placed upon his brow.” 1*° 
Such a compliment, from men who represented several differ- 
ent states of the Union, was deeply gratifying; but Irving’s 
family agreed with him that such an occasion might aggra- 
vate the extreme nervous condition which had come upon 
him, and he had to reply regretfully that his poor he+lth 
made it impossible for him to see them. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes called. Irving was delighted to meet the author of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, for he admired this 
book, and afterwards wrote Dr. Holmes a note of thanks for 
the prescription he had written in an effort to improve Irv- 
ing’s health.!*" 

On the morning of November 28, 1859, at the age of 76, 
Irving walked along one of the paths that followed the brook; 
in the afternoon, his neighbor Mrs. James Hamilton, called 
and they had a playful conversation. Later his nephew, 
Reverend Pierre P. Irving came up unexpectedly from Staten 
Island. ‘There were eight for dinner that day, besides Wash- 
ington Irving: Ebenezer and his daughters, Catherine, Sarah 
and Mary, Nephew Pierre Munro Irving, and his wife Helen, 
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and Nephew Pierre P. Irving. During dinner the whole party 
gazed out the dining room windows and marvelled at the 
crimson sunset. They agreed it was the most beautiful any 
one of them had ever seen, and Irving in particular exclaim- 
ed over it. That evening, after the game of whist had been 
played and there had been a reading from Page’s history of 
the Paraguay expedition, Washington Irving retired to his 
room and died very suddenly.*** 

There was a simple country funeral. The service was con- 
ducted in Christ Episcopal Church in Tarrytown, where 
Irving had been a communicant and warden since its found- 
ing. Several thousand people from the countryside around, 
and almost a thousand from New York City alone, attended 
that funeral. His publisher, G. P. Putnam, recorded that 
“thousands from far and near silently looked for the last 
time on his genial face, and mourned his loss as that of a 
personal friend and national benefactor.” 1*° There followed 
many resolutions and tributes of all kinds. America’s first 
important man of letters, one of her greatest story tellers, 
her first folklorist, the most engaging of her early essayists, 
one of her notable diplomats and biographers, had died 
among the scenes of his youth and had been attended to his 
grave in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day. Among them were his life-long 
friend, Gouveneur Kemble, the physicist, Professor James 
Renwick, the essayist and poet, Henry T. Tuckerman, John 
Jacob Astor’s son, William, the architect, Alexander Jackson 
Davis, and the historian, George Bancroft.'*® One member 
of the new generation of writers, George William Curtis, 
who looked upon Irving as a literary father, just as Poe, Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne had done, was riding down the Hud- 
son valley that afternoon. He recollected the conversations 
he had had with Irving and the encouragement he had 
received from him. He also thought about the great legacy 
Irving had left, his imprint that would remain after him; 
and, as he looked across at the Catskills draped in a late 
Indian summer haze and so redolent with that author’s 
legends, he recalled with pleasure that, while the great writer 
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was gone, there was another spot farther south where the 
associations were even richer: there was still Sunnyside.*** 
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CENTENARY OF A NEW YORK STATUE 


AGNES MILLER* 


HE front page of the traditionally sedate New York 
Times for July 5, 1856, carried a stirring story entitled 
Eightieth Anniversary of Our Independence, which 
celebrated a local event that today would be termed an out- 
standing civic and artistic triumph for New York city and 
State. 


Tangible evidence of this event still inspires thousands 
daily who race for buses and subways through an ancient 
and modern center of thoroughfares, Union Square. Dom- 
inating the scene just one hundred years, the equestrian 
statue of General George Washington, arriving to celebrate 
Evacuation Day, was unveiled July 4, 1856, at Fourth Ave- 
nue and 14th Street. It was the joint achievement of city 
business men and a distinguished sculptor whose name and 
fame are associated with the Hudson Valley. Behind today’s. 
familiar landmark were five years of unremitting effort. 


The 1850’s were an era of expansion, growing political 
power, burgeoning science. The decade preceding 1356 saw 
our accession of the Oregon country, of Texas, of lands 
ceded by Mexico; Perry opened Japan, gold was found in 
California, a railroad reached Chicago . . . life for the repub- 
lic had merely begun at eighty. National pride swelled, 
indeed the New York Tribune, on that same July 5, 1856, 
declared independently: “We can snap our fingers at 


* Miss Miller, a native of New York City and a graduate of Barnard with 
her M. A. from Columbia, has written professionally for a number of 
years. Her home has long been a quarter-mile south of the Washington 
statue described in this story, to which her special attention was attracted 
by reading an entry in a family diary wherein a forebear recorded that on 
July 4, 1856, he paraded with his regiment at the “suitable ceremonies” 
of the inauguration. 
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Europe!” . . . temporarily overlooking a current debt owed 
to Italy. 

For three decades, American sculptors like the admired 
Horatio Greenough had been introducing from Rome and 
Florence ideas derived from classic art, further to enrich the 
young West. In’ 1851 Greenough returned from Europe to 
supervise the erection, in Washington, D. C., of his Govern- 
ment-commissioned colossal group “The Rescue.” That 
he arrived in New York with a new idea for American sculp- 
ture is suggested by an art historian who writes: “He took 
me aside one morning in Broadway, and whispered the 
result of his visit among the leading commercial men of New 
York, in behalf of a statue of Washington, designed to orna- 
ment Union Square.” ? 


Current interest in the equestrian statue as an art form, 
in a Europe of intense national loyalties on the eve of the 
Crimean War, doubtless derived from the exaltation this 
type of sculpture gives the national hero: a hero whom 
America hailed, in Washington. Indeed, the leader of the 
New York “commercial men,” James Lee (1795-1874) him- 
self described the statue, in his definitive report on the pro- 
ject, as “a monument to him whom his countrymen love to 
honor as the greatest man the world has ever known.” * 

James Lee was a shipping and commission merchant whose 
firm, James Lee & Co., had offices at 49 Wall Street and 85 
Broad Street. He steadfastly supported the plans for the 
equestrian statue five years.® ““The enterprise,” writes an his- 
torian, “was started and matured by Col. James Lee, to whose 
indefatigable enterprise the citizens are indebted for its 
successful accomplishment.” * This was “the first bronze 
statue ever wholly executed in this country,” ? and the second 
American equestrian statue.* The type, classic for a com- 
mander, especially befitted Washington, a magnificent rider. 
In 1851 eye-witnesses could have been living who had seen 
the First President on horseback in the streets of New York, 
national capital of 1789-90. Revolutionary days were then 
still real to New Yorkers, for in 1851 Evacuation Day was 
but 68 years past. Elder citizens still active might have 
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recalled details of the unforgotten seven-year British occu- 
pation; some might have even been present at the authentic 
site for the proposed statue, on today’s Fourth Avenue, east 
of the Square which is still the union point of many streets. 
There Washington drew rein on November 25, 1783. Riding 
down from Tarrytown on the exit of Sir Guy Carleton’s army 
from New York, he was met here by the rejoicing citizenry. 
Fortunate indeed were the merchant backers of the statue 
to have the inspiration of such unique history and local 
pride; their trials were to be many. 

The first fund-raising plan invited subscriptions in units 
of $500, not to be held binding unless a total of $50,000 was 
reached. Disappointingly only 68 names and $34,000 were 
obtained.* Nevertheless a first contract for execution of the 
equestrian statue was made with two sculptors, Horatio 
Greenough and Henry Kirke Brown (1814-1886). With that 
second signature entered on the scene the artist who even- 
tually brought the dream of the statue into reality.'° 

Henry Kirke Brown, who for 41 years would be an adopted 
son of the Empire State, had been working in New York City 
and vicinity since 1846, and was highly regarded by his pro- 
fessional colleagues. Nevertheless, 16 subscribers became 
dissatisfied with prospects and withdrew their contributions, 
as terms of the fund permitted them to do. The contract had 
to be canceled. In the report which James Lee wrote for 
subscribers in 1864, no cause of dissatisfaction is given. Two 
facts, however, seem clear: fees would have been very low, 
especially for two sculptors; and Brown was less well known 
than Greenough, nor did he lean heavily on the classic tra- 
dition. He derived his themes and inspiration from the 
American story, still without its own full artistic expression. 
Perhaps the confidence of some in the outcome of the eques- 
trian statue project was thus shaken. Furthermore, in the 
autumn of 1852, Greenough’s health began to fail; he died 
on December 18. 

However in September, 1852, a contract for the statue had 
been made with Henry Kirke Brown alone," “due to his 
familiarity with bronze work.” ** Thereafter, 7 more dis- 
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satisfied subscribers withdrew. Only 45 remained, with a 
fund of $22,500. The Times prints the names of these 45 
supporters, in addition to the name of James Lee.'* Brown 
adhered to his contract, and with a fidelity and confidence 
natural to him from youth, began work on the statue on 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1853." 

The artist, who in the year his great statue was to be dedi- 
cated would buy his permanent home in Newburgh, N. Y., 
had been a farmer’s son in Leyden, Mass., with his way to 
make. In 1831-32, the handsome, lively boy attended a North- 
field, Mass., academy where he cut such lifelike silhouettes 
of students and teachers that an admiring schoolmate proph- 
esied: “Henry will go to Rome some day, and study art.” 
Years later, Brown said this prediction “filled him with 
unspeakable ecstasy of ambition and hope.’’!® Versatile, 
genial, untiringly industrious, he first intended to be a por- 
trait painter, and at 18 he was in Boston studying under 
Chester Harding (1792-1866), the noted early American por- 
traitist. Then in Pittsfield, Mass., he studied anatomy as Dr. 
Willard Parker’s demonstrator, following that famous sur- 
geon to Cincinnati in 1836.1° There his career in sculoture 
was determined. ; 

Having made sufficient money by working as surveyor on 
the first railroad laid out in Illinois, Brown returned East, 
married,'? and between 1839-42 won his first distinct profes- 
sional recognition in Albany, N. Y., and vicinity. In that city, 
where he became known for his portrait busts, his studio was 
in the old Stanwix-Hale building. He modeled many New 
York State notables, such as Eliphalet Nott (1773-1866), 
president of Union College, Schenectady, and Erastus Corn- 
ing (1794-1872), Albany ironworks owner and representa- 
tive in Congress. By 1842 Brown was able to sail for Italy, 
for four years’ study in Florence, Rome and Naples.'* Return- 
ing to New York in 1846, he became known for his work in 
bronze. He had a small foundry in his studio. This studio 
he built in 1848, in Brooklyn, then a separate municipality 
from New York, at 25 Pacific Street.1* Here some of the 
earliest bronze casting in the United States was done, includ- 
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ing small Mackinac Indian heads, modeled from tribesmen 
Brown had gone to visit in Michigan. It was in this studio 
that the Union Square equestrian statue of Washington was 
modeled. 

The work occupied the sculptor about three and a half 
years. The model was of plaster instead of clay, as plaster 
hardened at once, saved time and money.” For the figure of 
Washington, U. S. Senator Hamilton Fish of New York 
(1808-1893) lent his bust of Washington made by Jean- 
Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), and from this model the 
head of the Union Square statue was copied.*! The uniform 
reproduced one of Washington’s own, then still preserved 
at the Capitol.?* 

It is of interest to know that for this novel American proj- 
ect counsel was sought from three eminent European artists 
probably early. Count Alfred d’Orsay of Paris (1801-1852), 
famous patron of the arts, approved preliminary plans for 
the New York Washington. Advice was also sought from 
Christian Daniel Rauch of Berlin (1777-1857), whose colos- 
sal 44-ft. equestrian statue of Frederick the Great ornamented 
the east end of Unter den Linden; it was inaugurated in 
May, 1851. Baron Carlo Marochetti of London (1805-1868), 
likewise a sculptor of equestrian figures and a bronze tech- 
nician of great skill, was the third consultant.** In the tech- 
nical field alone, the casting of the Union Square Wash- 
ington set a record for metal work in the United States of 
1856. 

The Ames Manufacturing Company of Chicopee, Mass., 
founded in 1834, whose bronze work has long had national 
fame,*‘ had sufficient facilities to do all the casting. The body 
of Washington’s horse,—without the head or tail, which were 
cast separately,—was the largest piece of casting that had then 
been made in this country; it was cast in one piece, thickness 
of the metal averaging 34 in. The bronze formula was: cop- 
per, 88 parts; tin, 9 parts; zinc, 2 parts; lead, 1 part. The 
horse weighed 2705 lbs., the rider and other parts of the 
figures, 2800 lbs. The statue was 1414 ft. in height, and was 
placed on a pedestal of the same altitude. Thus Washing- 
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ton’s head was 29 ft. above the ground.*® 

The pedestal, a work of unusual beauty, was built of 
Quincy granite. Its designer was the noted New York archi- 
tect Richard Upjohn (1802-1878).2° Approaching comple- 
tion of the statue brought about many striking episodes, as 
some now hastened to aid the unique project, while others 
saw fit to withhold assistance at a critical time. 


Among the latter were the chasers and riveters, who struck, 
so that Henry Kirke Brown himself completed the statue in 
his Brooklyn studio. Arrangements to have chasing and 
riveting done in this country made a new departure; it had 
been customary to send such work abroad to European tech- 
nicians. In this final crisis Brown was so valiantly aided by 
one of his pupils, “in the fiery enthusiasm of his youth,” 
that he had carved, beside his own name on the bronze base 
of the statue, that of “J. Q. A. Ward, Ass’t.” *7 John Quincy 
Adams Ward (1830-1910), it will be recalled, became the 
leading American sculptor of his own generation. 


Others, too, had come forward to support the Washington 
statue project. Subscribers rose from 45 to 97 in number, 
the 52 new donors contributing sums from $20 upward. The 
grand total collected amounted to $29,228.47. All 97 were 
honored alike by having their names stamped on the bronze 
plate whereon the statue was to stand.** James Lee’s report 
also names 14 firms and individuals whose “gratuitous gifts 
of services and materials” effected the actual installation of 
the statue. Principally members of the building and allied 
trades and skilled workers, their names suggest varied 
national origins, and their addresses in contemporary New 
York directories reveal that their places of business were 
located in many neighborhoods.*® Their unique tribute to 
Washington is a remarkable early example of community 
spirit and cooperation. Of this group, Peter Voorhis, a stone 
ware manufacturer, furnished the foundation stones for the 
statue; Candee, Hageman & Keeler (lime and_ builders’ 
materials), the cement. A builder named Thomas C. Smith 
laid the foundation and supplied lime, and the truckmen of 
Howell & Co. transported granite blocks and other materials. 
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The pedestal was built by Masterson, Smith and Sinclair, 
stone dressers, and a druggist, Thomas T. Greene, furnished 
sulphur, which was needed for the clamps. 

In the important item of the scaffolding six individuals 
and firms united their resources. Carpenter Isaac Lewis gave 
lumber, Matthew Keiley and Edward Gorham provided the 
structure respectively with labor and builders’ materials; 
builder John Mersereau erected the protective enclosure for 
the work while in progress. A shipping firm, Charles Carow 
& Co., and the sailmakers Murphy & Son, gave the sailcloth 
covering. Two final touches completed the work: Iron found- 
ers J. B. & W. Cornell made a temporary railing around the 
statue, and a florist, suitably named Andrew Reid, laid turf 
about the railing.*° 

The ceremony of dedication on July 4, 1856, took place in 
the presence of a crowd of 8,000 spectators and three parading 
National Guard regiments, the Seventh, the Twelfth, and 
the Washington Grays.*! Senator Fish took the chair on the 
platform beside the statue. The orator was the Reverend 
George W. Bethune, D.D., of the Church of the Heights, 
Brooklyn, whose theme emphasized the thought that this 
equestrian statue of Washington was actually a gift to all 
the people of the United States, with New Yorkers acting as 
custodians. But once, and then only briefly, did the course 
of this impressive occasion falter. 

At the moment of unveiling, the tarpaulin covering on the 
statue remained tangled around the horse’s legs and the 
rider’s arms. Swiftly to the rescue dashed a brigade of firemen 
with a ladder. They climbed up the side of the horse, they 
released the tarpaulin, it fell to the ground . . . dramatically 
the splendid bronze stood revealed, as “hundreds of pistols 
went off in simultaneous explosion.” 

Before the watching thousands appeared a moving inter- 
pretation of Washington, first in peace. Commemorative of 
Evacuation Day, befitting that peaceful era of the growing 
republic, the concept remains an inspiration for today’s far 
different challenge. Washington’s head is bared, his hat rests 
beneath his left arm, his sword is sheathed. His raised right 
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hand seems to restrain his troops, as they still press for vic- 
tory. He rides forward, ready to meet the new duties of peace. 
The unity between horse and rider lends strength to the 
interpretation, for Brown, a noted lover of horses, most hap- 
pily depicted here the grace and power lent by the presence 
of the steed under purposeful control of a dominant horse- 
man. Thus symbolically are expressed the benefactions 
bestowed by the dawn of peace and good will. 

Intense enthusiasm, long and rapturous applause, now 
hailed the sculptor, introduced to the crowd from the speak- 
ers’ platform. The vision, skill and determination of this 
dedicated man had set new marks in American art and the 
civic memorial. A hundred years of progress into cur new 
world of creative science can still echo the tribute, as in spirit 
the crowd joined with one ardent celebrator who repeatedly 
shouted: 

“Hooray for the architect of the statue!”’ 

The troops then wheeled about the statue before proceed- 
ing to City Hall for review. As each soldier approached, then 
marched around, the figure of Washington, he uncovered 
his head in honor of the great leader, a unique and climatic 
tribute. 

Because of modern traffic hazards, this equestrian statue 
was moved from the roadway and today stands a few yards 
west of the original site, safely inside Union Square park. 
Yet the original scene on Evacuation Day is presented with 
striking clarity, as Washington still rides south as if toward 
the 1783 settlement on the bay, through a grove of native 
sycamores whose green-bronze foliage enhances the antique 
metal cast a century ago with such confidence and hope. A 
milestone in our history of American art, an early instance 
of successfully organized community aid to culture, a monu- 
ment to him who is forever first in the hearts of his country- 
men, New York’s equestrian “Washington” should still 
recall its unique historical record a hundred years from now. 
~ 1 Horatio Greenough (1805-1852) went to Rome for study in 1825. His 
works were greatly admired in their day. His colossal “Washington,” executed 


for the Government, was unveiled in 1843. “The Rescue” was a group of 
Indian and Anglo-Saxon figures. 
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THE CHANTING CHERUBS: 


HORATIO GREENOUGH’S MARBLE GROUP 
FOR JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


NATHALIA WRIGHT* 


N October 1828, in the third of his seven years abroad, 
[anes Fenimore Cooper arrived with his family in Flor- 

ence to spend the winter. A few weeks later a fellow 
countryman appeared—the young sculptor Horatio Green- 
ough, who had also decided to pass the winter there and 
who hastened thither from Carrara, where he had been dur- 
ing the fall, in the hope of executing Cooper’s bust. Thus 
met in a foreign city two Americans who formed a lasting 
friendship and, in their dedication to the common cause of 
a national art, inaugurated an epoch in the history of Ameri- 
can sculpture. 

Greenough was at the time twenty-three years old. Son of 
a prominent Boston family, graduate of Harvard, he had 
gone to Rome at the end of his college career in 1825 to 
study sculpture, the first American to enter avowedly upon 
this profession. He had been forced to return home in 1827 
because of illness, had spent a year in America, and had come 
back to Italy in the summer of 1828. His father, at one time 
a successful real estate dealer, was now in straightened cir- 
cumstances, and young Greenough was dependent on the 
loans of friends and on his own art for support. He had on 
his visit home received several commissions for busts and 
one for a statue. Already he aspired to execute ideal works 
rather than portraits, and his supreme ambition was to be 
employed on some colossal public work, preferably by the 
national government. 


* Dr. Wright has her bachelor’s degree from Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee; and her master’s and doctorate from Yale University. She is an 
Associate Professor of English at the University of Tennessee, has written 
Melville’s Use of the Bible (1949) and is currently working on a biography 
of Horatio Greenough. 
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Cooper, thirty-nine in 1828, was near the height of his 
fame and popularity. He had entered the profession of let- 
ters largely because of an intense national consciousness and 
he had maintained a vigorous interest in the progress of all 
his country’s arts. Among his friends were the painters 
Thomas Cole and John Chapman, both of whom came 
abroad to study during his years there; he commissioned 
Chapman to copy a Guido Reni painting for him. In Green- 
ough he saw not only an engaging young man, with demo- 
cratic sympathies and an ebullient spirit much like his 
own, but an American artist in need of patronage. The com- 
bination won him immediately. 


He agreed for Greenough to execute his bust, and during 
January 1829 the model for this work was made. Finding it 
satisfactory and becoming increasingly impressed with the 
young man, he gave an order about the end of the month 
for a work for himself—a group in marble. The price agreed 
upon was $200, $50 of which was to be paid immediately and 
the rest at the time the work was finished. It was to be pub- 
licly exhibited in America for the sculptor’s benefit. Thus 
Cooper aimed, he said, to serve three ends: enable Greenough 
to execute the sort of work he preferred, increase his chances 
of being commissioned by the government, and encourage 
the art of sculpture in America. This art was, Cooper 
thought, the one most wanted in his native land, being 
“more openly and visibly connected with the tastes of the 
people,” * and it offered the fairest prospects to a young 
artist. Further to promote both the art and the first practi- 
tioner of it, he began to recommend Greenough widely for 
government employment. The sculptor, in turn, saw his 
patron in the same strong nationalistic light. If only some of 
Cooper’s “love of country and national pride” could be trans- 
fused into “the leading members of our high society,” he 
declared, it would not only “leaven them all’ but make 
them “much better patrons.” * 

The commission which Cooper bestowed on Greenough 
was in itself a historic one. No American had as yet modelled 
a group. Greenough had not even put a figure in marble, 
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though he had modelled at least two. He accepted the order, 
Cooper said, “With a diffidence, that did as much credit to 
his principles as his modesty,” only on the condition that 
unless both of them were pleased the work should be regard- 
ed as simply one of his studies.‘ As events turned out, more- 
over, it was the first work in marble of proportions larger 
than a bust to be executed by one American at the order of 
another. The commission which Greenough had received 
earlier, from Robert Gilmor, Jr., of Baltimore, was not car- 
ried out until later. 

Cooper also proposed the subject of the work. It was to 
be a reproduction of the two cherubs singing from a scroll 
in the foreground of Raphael’s painting The Madonna del 
Baldacchino in the Pitti Palace. He was influenced, he said, 
by two considerations. One was the condition of his purse, 
which would not allow him a larger work. The other was his 
notion 


that the bias of Greenough’s mind just then, was 
adverse to success in his art. I found him bent alto- 
gether on the Michelangelo or the heroic school; cer- 
tainly a noble and commendable disposition in a 
sculptor, but one that was not so well suited to the 
popular taste, as that which is connected with the more 
graceful forms of children and females. It was my wish, 
that he should do something to win favor from those 
who are accustomed to admire Venuses and Cupids, 
more than the Laocoén and the Dying Gladiator. 
Thousands would be sensible of the beauty of a cherub 
who would have no feeling for the sublimity and mystery 
of the Moses of Buonarotti.® 


The particular subject he proposed also had the popular 
appeal of undeniable novelty. 

It did not directly reflect, as Cooper’s statement implied, 
any major difference of esthetic opinion between patron and 
sculptor. Both men liked the essentially simple and natural, 
and Greenough had a special fondness for the forms of chil- 
dren. Raphael’s pair formed, he thought, a “sweet composi- 
tion,” in which “angel beauty and infantile form’ were 
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“charmingly combined,” ® though he noted that their bodies 
and limbs were far below the artist’s usual perfection of 
design. Yet whereas Cooper inclined to the realistic, Green- 
ough was committeed to the classical and the colossal, and 
throughout his life he asserted a preference for the heroic 
and the severe. 


In one respect, moreover, he found the commission from 
Cooper distinctly objectionable. He was, on both theoretical 
and practical grounds, averse to copies of artistic works. The 
copying of famous paintings was at this period a thriving 
business, and there was even considerable demand for having 
details of paintings put into marble. The great Florentine 
naturalistic sculptor Lorenzo Bartolini, with whom Green- 
ough was then studying, was making such a copy of Titian’s 
Venus for an English patron at this time. But only occasion- 
ally after this did Greenough agree to copy other works, and 
then only of antique marbles. After the completion of the 
cherubs he wrote Gilmor, who had proposed as the subject 
for his statue a detail from another painting: 


To have made another copy of any work whatever 
would have been, just now, morally impossible. Had I 
let my imagination sleep and become the mere mouth 
piece of another inventor in the work, you would have 
been the sufferer; besides—those amiable ones who 
amuse themselves with the fair fame of their neighbours 
would not have allowed to slip an opportunity of 
attacking me as a man who soared on the wings of Ital- 
ian masters, because Nature had only given him his 
own sorry legs to move withal. ® 


Apparently he did not express himself so vigorously on the 
subject to Cooper. Yet Cooper himself was somewhat on the 
defensive against the charge of “plagiarism” in the work, 
made a point of calling it an “original” instead of a “copy,” 
and solemnly called attention to the fact that the backs of 
Greenough’s figures were “entirely original.” * 


Nevertheless, despite various misgivings, it was on the 
whole with the greatest excitement and a profound sense of 
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gratification that young Greenough launched upon his task. 
“Fenimore Cooper,” he declared a few years later, 


saved me from despair, after my second return to Italy. 
He employed me as I wished to be employed; and has, 
up to this moment, been a father to me in kindness.*® 


“That group,” he wrote Cooper, 


will always be most pleasantly associated in my mind— 
It was ordered at a moment which was a crisis in my 
life—when wearied with bust making I began to think 
that there was no hope for one of my turn of thought in 
America—It was commenced in ill health and melan- 
choly—It was chiselled amid some difficulties—I found 
both health and spirits in the task and am likely to be 
much assisted by its being seen, in many ways direct 
and indirect.® 


Cooper was, he exulted, “a man who understands perfectly 
what my aim is,” “the noblest patron” with “the broadest 
ideas on the subject of art’’ he had yet found.’® “I would to 
God,” he fervently wrote Gilmor, 


that my power and my talent were equal to my love of 
my art that I might the better do honor to the favour- 
able opinions of both of you."! 


He probably began work early in February 1829. Raphael's 
painting was in poor condition and he may have made his 
sketches from a print; he had finished drawings of the heads 
and a hasty sketch of the rest from which to work. But he 
made his figures the size of life—about three feet high—and 
took them not from Raphael but from nature. With pride he 
reported that he had not only modelled every part of the 
clay but chiselled every part of the marble from living 
models.!? The fact was noteworthy, for among sculptors of 
the current neoclassical school the common practice was to 
model according to ideal dimensions and to delegate the 
marble work to assistants. Young Greenough’s practice sig- 
nified his independence of this school and his kinship with 
the revolutionary Bartolini. He had some difficulty obtain- 
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ing models because the Italian practice of swaddling infants 
affected the limbs of many. One—the son of one of her 
dependents—was sent him by the Marchesa Strozzi-Riccardi, 
who had been impressed by a visit to his studio. The face of 
the Cherub on the right was thought to resemble that of 
Cooper’s young son Paul.?® 


There were other difficulties too. The attitudes of the 
figures had to be altered somewhat from those in the paint- 
ing, it being found, as Cooper said, that 


postures that did well enough in accessories, would have 
destroyed the harmony of the groupe when the figures 
came to be principals.'4 


The one on the left was apparently made to seem the elder. 
The arm of the one on the right, which was thrown over the 
other’s shoulder and hardly visible in the painting, gave 
most trouble. There was also, of course, the problem of 
keeping the clay model moist. The painter Rembrandt 
Peale, then in Florence, was amused to see Greenough 


before leaving his room for the day, take a mouthful 
of water, and eject it by a peculiar practice, in a fine 
shower or spray over his work.1® 


But on the whole, the work at this stage went rapidly. By 
the end of February, when Cooper left Florence for a month, 
the model was far advanced, and by the middle of May a 
plaster cast had been made and sent to Carrara to be blocked 
out or roughly cut, as the practice was, in marble. At this 
point Cooper expressed his complete satisfaction. Consider- 
ing ‘the beauty of the design and the execution together,” 
he declared, “I scarce know a more pleasing piece of statuary 
for the size.” 1° He did not see the marble until he went back 
to America in 1833. 


The work rough hewn in marble was returned to Florence 
in the summer of 1829 for the sculptor to finish. An eighth 
of an inch of stone—an unusually large amount—had been 
left for him to trim off, evidently at his direction. His inten- 
tion was a laudable one, which further distinguished him 
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among his contemporaries: unlike most of them, he was 
determined to work the material of his art himself, after the 
example of Michelangelo and the Greeks. But he miscalcu- 
lated the extent to which he could expeditiously do so. Peale 
remembered seeing him 


at this pitiable labor, reducing the stone, which should 
have been done by more experienced workmen, and 
slowly copying, from his little naked and shivering sub- 
jects, details of form which he had rendered sufficiently 
perfect in his clay model. It was a severe lesson, which 
he never repeated... . 


(Apparently Peale meant that Greenough never again left 
himself quite so much cutting to do, for he continued to do 
some.) The marble proved excessively hard, though of what 
Greenough described as an “exquisite” texture and tint.’ 
It was pure though somewhat yellowish. 


Meantime, at the end of July, Cooper moved with his fam- 
ily to southern Italy and a year later, without stopping in 
Florence, left the country entirely. In his absence Green- 
ough’s interest in the group apparently lagged. He did not 
sound convincing when in March 1830 he wrote Cooper, 
“The Boys are far advanced—I am thoroughly interested in 
them—and I hope yet to be proud of them—.” ** He did not 
at first show them to all visitors, for which Cooper reproved 
him. The arrival of two of his brothers in Florence, his diffi- 
culties in executing other commissions, and his increasing 
interest in designing a national monument diverted him. He 
was also occupied with performing several personal services 
for Cooper in Florence this year. Early in 1830 he supervised 
the censoring and printing there of the novelist’s Water 
Witch and letter to the Edinburgh Review, and over a period 
of several months he acted as unofficial agent in the lawsuit 
between Cooper and one of the Coopers’ Florentine servants 
over the man’s wages. He typically underestimated the time 
it would take him to finish when he thought in April 1830 
the group would be in America in four months. It did not 
leave his studio for nearly another year. 
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Throughout the period it was executing it attracted con- 
siderable attention in Florence and was widely praised. (Pos- 
sibly it was on account of Greenough’s group that a copy of 
Raphael's cherubs in relief was executed late in the century 
for the monument at the grave of the Baron Auguste de 
Mannerheim in the English cemetery in Florence.) Surprise 
was expressed in the beginning that the subject had not been 
thought of before. The tasteful and elegant Lord Normanby, 
then living in Florence, brought visitors to see it.1* Samuel 
F. B. Morse, friend of Greenough and Cooper, stopping in 
the city on his way to Rome early in 1830, was complimen- 
tary. Bartolini approved and said Cooper should be content- 
ed. Especially admired was the mechanical execution of the 
wings, which Greenough proudly said were as transparent 
as drawing paper. He himself felt at last that he had in 
marble surpassed the model and told Cooper he was “far bet- 
ter satisfied than I ever hoped in the most sanguine moments 
that I passed in your company.” *° Possibly he preserved 
the plaster cast all his life.*°* Late in the year he and Cooper 
corresponded about the question of providing the figures 
with fig leaves, and he designed two alabaster ones attach- 
able by ribbons, to be used “‘if necessary.” But apparently no 
such set was made. In the last months of the year he incised 
on the back of the plinth “Sculptured in Florence for James 
Fenimore Cooper, 1830” and on the front “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo.” The group left Leghorn at last in February 1831 in 
the brig Magnet for Boston, where it was to be first exhibited. 
By this time the title of The Chanting Cherubs had been 
bestowed upon it. 

At this point in his career, though Greenough had mean- 
while received other commissions, his financial situation was 
no better than it had been when he and Cooper met two 
years before. By September 1829 he knew, though he said 
Cooper did not suspect, that the price of $200 would do 
little more than cover the expenses for executing the 
Cherubs.*4 He agreed to deliver the work to America, but 
he apparently had to borrow $500 from Cooper to pay for its 
boxing and shipping. So far was he from being able to repay 
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this sum by the end of 1831 that he had to borrow another 
$500. ‘““What will you think of my eagerness to pay you the 
500 fr [ancesconi] you before lent me?’’ he wrote. “You will 
be amused at my expence. . . . What shall I say? I will speak 
of something else.” ** In the end Cooper assumed the cost of 
the statuary’s transportation, but it was delivered to Green- 
ough’s order so that the sculptor did not have to guarantee 
to his patron its safe passage. The next year Greenough bor- 
rowed other sums from Cooper, though not as often as they 
were offered to him. He was, Cooper complained, far too 
conscientious in all these negotiations. He offered apologies 
abjectly and expressed gratitude effusively. “I have leaned 
very hard on you my dear Sir—,” he explained in 1832, 


but if you consider what I have attempted and with 
what means you will believe that I have borne myself 
too as much as my knees would stagger under. 


“And now Sir,” he recapitulated when the group was gone, 


let me thank you again for the friendly eye with which 
you saw hopes in me as an artist and for the generous 
hand you stretched out to me and which has not wear- 
ied during the long interval between the ordering and 
the delivery of my work. I know how much I owe you 
Sir but believe me the obligation is dear to me—.?* 


Promptly on receipt of his first draft from the government 
in payment for his statue of Washington, which was com- 
missioned in 1832, he paid back all he had borrowed. 

It was thus doubly important to Greenough that the exhi- 
bition of his Cherubs in America prove successful. Both he 
and Cooper were sure that it would. Supposing that the work 
would be shown in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Charleston, New Orleans, and Cincinnati, Cooper 
thought the net receipts would total $1000 and possibly 
$2000. “I look confidently,” Greenough wrote, “to a hand- 
some profit from this exhibition. If disappointed I shall be 
embarrassed and that seriously.” ** At first Cooper had pro- 
posed that it be set up in the library of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, in order to bring it directly to the attention of con- 
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gressmen and perhaps influence them to bestow a commission 
upon the sculptor. Later he favored New York as the place for 
the initial exhibition. When Greenough dispatched it to Bos- 
ton, apparently without announcing his intention to do so, 
Cooper protested violently, with all his anti-New England 
animus. Greenough, who said that while the chisel was in his 
hand he had thought of no critics under the sun, explained 
that he had felt confidence in trying his “virgin statues” on 
the Boston critics because they had been so kind to the few 
busts he had already sent home.*® His judgment was, on the 
whole, vindicated, though both his and Cooper’s expectations 
proved far too optimistic. 

The group reached Boston’s Long Wharf on April 8, 1831, 
and was exhibited to the public, probably at the arrange- 
ment of Greenough’s brother Alfred, beginning on April 18, 
at No. 4 Summer Street, daily except Sunday, between the 
hours of 10 A.M.-2 P.M., 3-6, and 8-10 P.M. The evening 
was considered the best time for seeing it. Single tickets were 
25¢ and season tickets 50¢. At the sculptor’s stipulation, it 
stood at eye level on a pedestal, behind which hung a dark 
crimson curtain.*® A boy was stationed to turn it around 
by means of a handle so that it might be seen in every light. 
On the first day over a hundred visitors came. Receipts of 
the first week were $140, of the second and third $160. The 
figures were especially popular with women, and altogether 
eight or nine hundred of this sex were estimated to have 
viewed them; most were gratified to discover a resemblance 
to their own offspring. The total number of visitors, how- 
ever, was disappointing. About the middle of May the 
Transcript warned that the “Cherubim” were about to “wing 
their flight to New-York, never to return.” On June | the 
exhibition was closed. Some of the sculptor’s own friends 
were reported to have missed seeing his work, supposing it 
would remain months longer. 

The Boston press, as Greenough said, did its part ‘‘man- 
fully” in reporting the exhibition and displayed, to his grati- 
fication, a remarkably good understanding of his “‘inten- 
tion.” 27 At least six newspapers and two magazines carried 
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notices, and more than one appeared in Nathan Hale’s 
Advertiser, Joseph Buckingham’s Courier, and the Tran- 
script. The New York American printed an extract from a 
letter of Cooper’s to a friend in which he called attention to 
the historical significance of the group, praised Greenough’s 
talent generally, and urged that other Americans patronize 
Native artists; it was quoted by several Boston papers. At 
least two poems were inspired, both carried by the Adver- 
tiser.** The first, coupled with a prose description, was writ- 
ten by Greenough’s friend Richard Dana, who sounded a 
characteristically romantic theme in the concluding lines: 


Our parent is a human mind; 
His winged thoughts are we; 
To sun nor stars are we confined; 
We pierce the deepest sea. 
Moved by a brother’s call, our Father bade 
Us light on earth: and here our flight is stayed. 


The second, appearing anonymously, consisted of a dialogue 
between the two cherubs, of which the first of its six stanzas 
was typical: 


First Cherub 


Come, sweetest Brother, oh! come let us sing 
To the Great—to the Good—our Father and King. 
Let us set forth his glory, his mercy, his power, 
And the blessings, so rich, which on all he doth shower. 
Let us speak of his Justice, Forgiveness and Love, 
Which stream forth like light from his kingdom above. 
We will sound forth his praises, though feeble our voices, 
And chant how Jehovah, in mercy rejoices. 


Generally speaking, the group was praised for its ideal 
subject and its realistic figures, and the sculptor, when sepa- 
rately noticed, for his general cultivation and admirable 
character. A critic in N. P. Willis’ American Monthly Maga- 
zine (perhaps Willis himself) reported that he was “‘uncom- 
monly well informed” in the science of anatomy. Another 
commended his classical education and his modesty and 
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amiability. The most extended article of all was the six-page 
“Letter on the Chanting Cherubs” which appeared in Buck- 
ingham’s New-England Magazine for July. It was largely 
devoted to an analysis, combining current neo-classical 
and romantic concepts, of the art of sculpture as the most 
difficult, abstract and ideal of all the arts, and of the practi- 
tioner of this art as a man who “dwells apart like a star.” The 
author, “Tyro,” was probably young George Hillard, a col- 
lege mate of Greenough’s. He awesomely described the 
cherubs as 


good spirits sent down from heaven, wandering, hand 
in hand, through this vale of tears, and singing praises 
as they go. They bring before us the peace, the joy, the 
sunshine and the bloom of that undying world “where 
the weary are at rest and the wicked cease from trou- 
bling.” 


At the same time he called attention to the “the creases in the 
back part of the infants’ leg (I am a plain-spoken man).” 
“‘We knew that he had genius some five or six years ago,” he 
wrote of the sculptor, 


but we did not know then what we now do, that he had 
the patience, the industry and the sense of responsibil- 
ity arising from the possession of great powers. . . . 


And he concluded in a vein to warm any artist’s heart by 
inveighing against the 


Utilitarian spirit abroad, which, if carried to the length, 
which some of its advocates advise, would make life as 
bare and as cold as the topmost rock of the Andes.?® 


Most gratifying of all to Greenough was probably the 
praise of his revered friend the painter, Washington Allston. 
On the first day of the exhibition Allston walked in from 
Cambridge to attend. His expectations, he told the sculptor’s 
mother, were surpassed.*° He pronounced the group one of 
the most beautiful in modern art and predicted the speedy 
elevation of its creator—even in immaturity superior to the 
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second rate sculptors of the day—to a pedestal among the 
very first. Greenough was, he wrote the Charleston bust- 
maker John Cogdell, a “brilliant, versatile genius,’ who pos- 
sessed the further advantage of a “thorough liberal educa- 
tion.” *! Incidentally, he pointed out certain anatomical 
details in the knees of the figures which testified to the “‘intel- 
ligent use of the living model.” 

Genuine as all this sympathy was, however, it came from 
a small and cultured circle. Outside it, two reactions to 
Greenough’s work troubled its Boston sojourn. Some literal 
visitors, beguiled by its title and supposing the handle by 
which it was turned belonged to a concealed organ, were 
disappointed because the cherubs did not sing. “Well what 
are they good for then?” inquired one disillusioned visitor. 
Another, who bought a ticket under the misapprehension 
that the voices of a glee club in another room were coming 
from Greenough’s group, announced to the door keeper as he 
left, “If that is what you call your Chanting Cherubs, I wish 
I had kept my money.” * 

But the most untoward event of the exhibition occurred 
about the third week when, at the instigation of some objec- 
tor to their nudity, the little figures were outfitted with 
course dimity aprons, puckered up at each side and sus- 
pended by a thread tied around them. Repercussions were 
immediate. “C.” in the Courier denounced this “deforming” 
of the work by “‘a vile covering, equal in its way to ‘dowlas, 
filthy dowlas,’” defended the nakedness of the cherubs on 
the grounds of their sinlessness, and declared that any lady 
who feared she was courting the attraction of men by liking 
them had “corruption eating at her.” “Spirit of Raphael!” 
ejaculated a correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
“look down and frown to merited contempt and scorn such 
affected modesty.” The aprons, he suggested, should be left 
behind when the group was brought to New York, to furnish 
Bostonians with decent night caps. Another exasperated cri- 
tic predicted that every cow on the Boston Common would 
soon be wearing pantalettes. Within a week or so the figures 
were restored to their pristine state. “We are happy to hear,” 
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announced one of the city’s editors, that the gentlemen nurses 
who have the care of Mr. Greenough’s Chanting Cherubs 
intend to ‘change the diaper’ of the group in a few days.” ** 

Greenough was surprised and chagrined when the news 
of this episode reached him in the fall of 1831. “I had 
thought the country beyond that,” he wrote Allston. “There 
is a nudity which is not impure—there is an impurity which 
pierces the most cumbrous costume.” He proposed that his 
group be compared with hundreds of prints in English, 
French, and American annuals which were regularly seen 
by “our sisters and wives” and he would 


leave it to any conscientious man to say whether I have 
gone to the full length of the letter with which modern 
delicacy has measured the range of art—.*4 


He was doubly grateful thereafter for “one comment on it 
dictated by true feeling & real taste.” Whatever remarks he 
and Cooper exchanged on the subject were probably made 
orally, for at this time he was spending several months in 
Paris, where the Coopers were then residing. In a lighter 
mood he sketched, probably about this time, a solemn faced 
cherub decorously holding in front of him an enormous 
square cloth. 

Yet on the whole, Boston treated its native son’s work more 
kindly than New York. The group was brought to the latter 
city sometime in the summer and remained with Cooper’s 
friend Peter Jay until Alfred Greenough completed arrange- 
ments for its exhibition. Meanwhile Alfred showed it pri- 
vately to Gilmor and to the painter, Robert Weir, who had 
lived with Greenough in Rome. Subsequently Weir paid 
tribute to the companion of his student days by representing 
the figures standing atop of the organ in his painting ‘““The 
Taking of the Veil,’ for which he had made a sketch in 
Rome.*® 

The exhibition space for his brother’s work which Alfred 
secured was in the new quarters of the American Academy 
of Fine Arts in Barclay Street, and he probably congratu- 
lated himself on so doing. These auspices, however, were 
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curious in view of the feud which existed between the some- 
what snobbish American Academy, presided over by John 
Trumbull, and the recently organized National Academy of 
Design, to which Greenough belonged and whose president 
was his friend Morse. The notoriously touchy Morse was out- 
raged when he learned the news in Paris in December 1831 
and thereafter spoke less admiringly of Greenough’s work. 
Endeavoring to placate him, Greenough disclaimed any 
responsibility for the arrangement that had been made and 
declared, in reference to the members of the American Aca- 
demy, 


If those gent" imagine that I am to be bamboozled into 
an approval of their association for the discouragement 
of art they will soon find their error.** 


Yet apparently both he and Cooper were amused by the 
whole episode. 

So far as the public was concerned, in fact, the place of 
the Cherubs’ exhibition was probably in its favor. Promi- 
nently set up in the first room of the new establishment, the 
work was shown beginning on November 5 throughout the 
day and until nine in the evening. A four-page leaflet was 
issued, largely taken up with the extract from Cooper’s letter 
printed in the American.** The New York papers were all 
friendly—especially W. C. Bryant’s Evening Post, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and the Morning Courier. (Poets Bryant 
and William Leggett were shortly afterward by their less 
literary colleagues dubbed “the Chanting Cherubs of the 
Evening Post.’’)** The New York critics also praised the 
group’s “perfect truth to nature”’ as well as “the ideal expres- 
sion” of the cherubic features,** and more than those in 
Boston they commended it as the product of an American’s 
“chissel,’” noted its importance as the first American group, 
and encouraged their country men to patronize native artists. 
The members of the National Academy, far from behaving 
like their president, passed a resolution thanking Cooper for 
his service to the country in commissioning Greenough. The 
work was, thought member William Dunlap, “lovely.” 
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Young Thomas Crawford, then studying in the studio of 
John Frazee and R. E. S. Launitz, called it “exquisite” when 
he referred to it several years later. Frazee, on the other hand, 
succumbed to professional jealousy; it was not, he objected, 


really fine statuary as the legs of the smallest boy com- 
pletely obscure the others. . . . This defect is of itself 
sufficient to damn the group. 


Some New Yorkers too were disappointed in the Cherubs’ 
failure to sing. In relaying the information to Cooper, J. E. 
DeKay called his townsmen “a race of cheating, lying money 
getting blockheads.” 


But there was, devastatingly enough, more indifference 
than objection to the little piece. ‘It is surprising,” Jay wrote 
Cooper, “‘how little people here know or care about Sculp- 
ture.’ Attendance was hardly three hundred the first fort- 
night, from which number the proceeds were insufficient to 
cover even the expenses.*® Later it increased slightly, prob- 
ably because of the announcement made about the first of 
December that Greenough wished to raise a subscription to 
execute a statue of Washington in the city and that future 
proceeds from the Cherubs’ exhibition would go to that fund. 
This project, however, did not materialize. The exhibition 
could but be called a failure; it closed not long after the mid- 
dle of December. Cooper, who by this time had become dis- 
illusioned about his fellow countrymen and was beginning 
to feel persecuted by them, had a characteristic explanation: 
he was convinced that his ownership of the work was respon- 
sible and that his enemies attacked him through his friend. 
More ponderable was Trumbull’s advice to Greenough, 
delivered through Alfred, to remain in Europe if he wished 
to further his career.* 


It had evidently been planned that the Cherubs would 
be sent to Washington at the conclusion of the exhibition 
in New York so that the work might be seen in the capitol 
during the winter session of Congress.‘ Apparently, however, 
because of the financial risk which loomed after New York it 
went to no other city. Altogether Greenough realized only 
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$400 from its showing, most of that amount probably in 
Boston. 

At the arrangement of Dunlap, it was publicly shown once 
more, at the annual exhibition of the National Academy in 
New York in May 1832. A portrait presumed to be of Green- 
ough, by Rembrandt Peale, hung at the opposite end of 
the room,‘ and a bust of Washington by the sculptor was 
also exhibited. On this occasion New Yorkers proved them- 
selves quite as capable as Bostonians of being prudish. A 
critic calling himself “Modistus” “effervesced through the 
press for some time,” as one of the members of the National 
Academy put it, objecting to the cherubs’ nudity.*® No 
aprons, however, were forthcoming. 

Sometime this winter and spring desires were apparently 
expressed by some of Greenough’s admirers to obtain copies 
of his work. In April he was considering making such copies 
and proposed to charge $400 for them; Cooper thought the 
price should be $600 or $800. None, however, was apparently 
executed. 

A year later, in the fall of 1833, Cooper returned to 
America. Neither in his New York residence or at Otsego 
Hall, however, did he find a place for Greenough’s “boys.” 
In 1834 he tried unsuccessfully to interest the House of 
Representatives in purchasing them. For several years they 
were stored at the American Academy, where they narrowly 
escaped destruction in a fire in 1837. Shortly before his death, 
in increasing financial difficulties, he evidently sold them to 
a Mrs. Stephens of New York, possibly the wife of the promi- 
nent yachtsman John Cox Stephens.** Unfortunately the 
limitations of his estate kept him from filling the role of art 
patron as he would have liked to do. 

The three aims he announced when he commissioned 
Greenough, however, were in varying measure achieved. In 
the Cherubs Greenough did execute for the first time a work 
superior in nature to portraits. Unfortunately its present 
whereabouts—if it still exists—is unknown. Yet so great 
apparently was the similarity between this group and that 
of the Angel and Child which Greenough did in 1833 for 
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Samuel Cabot of Boston, which has survived,*? that much 
about the appearance of the first day may be conjectured 
from the second. Like the second, the first was probably pre- 
dominantly sentimental and unsatisfactory in its combination 
of ideal and realistic elements. It was even more novel. Dur- 
ing the rest of his career Greenough’s development was 
steadily away from both the sentimentality and the novelty 
which characterized some of his early pieces. Yet in all his 
work he consistently aimed at the expression of the ideal in 
terms of natural forms. In his cherubs, despite the fact that 
they were copied from the work of another artist, that aim 
was first fully revealed. 

Cooper’s order also helped Greenough secure his coveted 
government commission, though rather indirectly. After 
that commission had been awarded Cooper referred to his 
own as “‘an innocent little conspiracy” between the two men 
to “pave the way to a Washington for the capitol,” a “plot” 
which completely succeeded.** Others, however, were more 
directly influential than he in recommending Greenough at 
Washington, and the Cherubs was at best dubious proof that 
the young sculptor might be able to execute a monumental 
statue to a national hero. Its chief service to his career was to 
give him at an early date considerable—through in some 
respects a rather too sensational—publicity. 

Nor was Cooper as directly or immediately successful in 
making the art of sculpture popular in his native land as 
he hoped. Actually the public appeal of the Cherubs was so 
limited as to promise its sculptor slight success in his pro- 
fession. Yet in the results of its exhibition there was decipher- 
able a message which might have insured him more. Cooper’s 
anticipation of a great vogue for sculpture in America was 
within the next two decades dramatically realized, and his 
analysis of public taste was on the whole correct, though the 
public proved less fond of Cupids than of Venuses. The 
chief element in that taste which both he and Greenough 
failed to recognize was its Puritan and common-sensical atti- 
tude to nudity. Neither patron nor sculptor was prepared for 
the fact that the Cherubs rippled the surface of both the 
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American sense of propriety and the American sense of 
humor. The fact suggested that the nude human figure, if 
presented at all to the mass of Americans, required special 
treatment—such as Hiram Powers gave it with such phe- 
nomenal financial success a decade or so later in his Eve and 
Greek Slave. At that time the reception of Greenough’s half- 
draped Washington, which elicited precisely the same two 
responses as his Cherubs had, left no doubt about the matter. 


Greenough was not, however, any more than Cooper, a 
man primarily aiming at popularity in his art. He was never 
deflected from his own aims by public opinion and he never 
catered to public taste. If the flurry of objections to his first 
nude figures had any affect upon him, it strengthened his 
conviction that the only valid subject for great sculpture was 
the unadorned human form and inclined him to believe that 
between the great and the merely popular there could be no 
compromise. In this conviction he proceeded to design and 
execute the chief work of his life. In a sense his cherubs, 
impertinent though they seemed—like the putti ornamenting 
heroic paintings and sculptures of the Italian Renaissance— 
were authentic forerunners of his Washington. In that work 
the first epoch of American sculpture—with its intense 
national consciousness, its ambitious aims, and its distin- 
guished though less than great achievement—may be said to 
have reached its climax. 
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The Albany Congress and Plan of Union of 1754. By Ropert C. 
NEWBOLD. (Vantage Press, New York, 1955. Pp. 208. $3.50) 


In 1954 the city of Albany in a giant celebration commemor- 
ated the 200th anniversary of the Albany Congress of 1754 and 
its resultant Plan of Union. It was a pity that the present volume 
was not available at that time, for not a single monograph up to 
this existed on the subject. Numerous short articles have been 
written about the Plan, of course, and sevaral writers, notably 
Lawrence Gipson in The British Empire before the American 
Revolution, Volume V, Herbert Osgood in The American Colon- 
ies in the Eighteenth Century, Volume IV, and Richard Froth- 
ingham in The Rise of the Republic of the United States have 
pertinent and valuable chapters on the subject. 


The Albany Congress of 1754 was one episode in the long series 
of events that have attempted to solve a prime American prob- 
lem: how to unite local political entities for a common purpose. 
It was not the first of such attempts. One workable, though tem- 
porary solution, had been achieved in the New England Con- 
federation of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut and 
New Haven which was established in 1643. Six or seven plans 
were suggested for a larger organization of the colonies before 
1754, though none was put into effect before the War of Inde- 
pendence and none, except the Albany Plan, was the product of 
a special congress. 

The first chapter of Father Newbold’s study recounts the com- 
petition between England and France for the trade and allegi- 
ance of the Indians. It does not attempt to give a history of co- 
lonial-Indian relations but sketches a record of the dreadful con- 
flict between the British and the Iroquois. Chapter II begins the 
story of the conference itself, dealing with the individual com- 
missioners, their appointment, their powers. Chapters on Indian 
affairs at the Albany Congress, measures of defense and finally, 
the adoption of the Plan of Union follow. 

The concluding chapters of the study deal with an analytical 
consideration of the Plan, its reception among the colonies and in 
Britain and finally an appendix compares the Albany Plan with 
Franklin’s “Short Hints.” 
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The author of the present volume, Professor of History at 
Our Lady of Providence Seminary in Warick Neck, Rhode 
Island, since 1950, did this study for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. In pursuit of his topic he made rich use 
of O’Callagahan’s Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New York but also consulted the records of all 
thirteen original colonies, finding those of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey and Maryland especially fruit- 
ful. Only two members of the Congress wrote personal accounts 
of their actions at the meeting and of these only the diary of The- 
odore Atkinson of New Hampshire has survived; that of Benja- 
min Tasker of Maryland has been lost. Although it includes a 
comphrehensive bibliography, the present volume suffers from 
the lack of an index. 


Buffalo Neat C. Atwoop 


The First Republicans: Political Philosophy and Public Policy 
in the Party of Jefferson and Madison. By STUART GERRY 
Brown. (Syracuse University Press, 1954. Pp. vi, 186. $3.00) 


The Founding Fathers were, to a remarkable degree, theorists 
as well as men of action. Indeed they were inspired to action by 
their political theories and their convictions about human nature. 
This book, as its author admits in the first sentence of his Preface, 
is a study of partisan ideas. It deals, then, with the theories 
that guided not only Jefferson and Madison, but other great 
Republicans like James Monroe, Albert Gallatin and George 
Mason. The author confesses that he has not disguised his sym- 
pathies with Republicanism, and if the reader is moved to con- 
struct his own estimate of the Federalists as a counterweight, he 
will rest content. 

The volume inevitably takes account of the chief events in the 
formative years of the American Republic, but it makes no pre- 
tense to being a full-dress political history. At bottom, the idea 
of the first “Republicans” were derived from John Locke and 
were first given expression in America by Thomas Paine. The the- 
ory of Republican Government, which guided the thought and 
action of the men who dominated the Federal Government be- 
tween 1801 and 1825, consisted, according to Professor Brown 
of nine elements. These were: the belief that human nature is 
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capable of improvement; human beings had inalienable rights; 
governments arise by consent of the governed; acceptance of 
limitations on personal liberties in order to achieve social sta- 
bility; retention of the right to change the “social contract”; 
the right of the majority to govern and of the minority to con- 
sent; property-ownership as a measure of civic and social re- 
sponsibility; no right for any government to legislate its own 
interest at the expense of posterity; the value of government is 
to be measured “by the extent to which it secures equality of 
opportunity for individuals and protects civil rights and liber- 
ties.” 


Anyone searching for a learned, lucid, impartial analysis of 
the thirty years after 1775 in respect to such fundamental issues 
as the nature and rise of man, the meaning of the Constitution, 
the kind of domestic policy and of foreign policy possible to a 
free republic, the relation of religion to the state and the place 
of education in a free Republican society, could do no better 
than Professor Brown’s present volume. 


Princeton, New Jersey ANDREW T. CRONON 


Truxton of the Constellation: The Life of Commodore Thomas 
Truxton, U. S. Navy, 1755-1822. By EuGENne S. FErGuson. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md., 1956. 
Pp. xii, 322. $5.25) 


You may still have a pleasant evening debating as to who 
was the Father of the American Navy. Some of your friends may 
say John Paul Jones, others Commodore Barry. Put in an oar 
for Thomas Truxton, a New York State man, a Long Islander 
in fact. For Truxton was commander of the first frigate launched 
under the naval program authorized by Congress in the Act of 
1794 and from this act has stemmed today’s mighty Navy, rather 
than from the efforts of Jones and Barry. There has never before 
been a full-scale biography of this outstanding American. 

Truxton was born near Hempstead, Long Island, in February 
1755. At twelve years of age he put to sea as a ship’s boy in the 
London trade. At fifteen he was impressed into the British Navy. 
On H. M. S. Prudent the commander noted the boy’s abilities 
and character, offered to help him in advancement but young 
Truxton took his release and re-entered the merchant service. 
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At the age of twenty, in 1775, Tom Truxton, in command of a 
ship of his own, carried gun powder to the American colonies. 
In the Revolution he was an ardent patriot and privateersman 
in the service of the homeland. Truxton was lieutenant on the 
ship Congress and later commanded the Independence, ten guns, 
which captured a British ship of sixteen guns and other prizes 
in 1777. 

His exploits as captain of the Mars, twenty-four guns, in cap- 
turing and taking into French ports a number of British prizes 
right from the English Channel aroused considerable excitement 
in 1781-82. While in command of the St. James, twenty guns, he 
beat off an attack of a British blockade ship of thirty-two guns 
and brought back from France the most valuable cargo received 
in Philadelphia during the war. George Washington, at a dinner 
given in Truxton’s honor, declared his services were worth as 
much as a full regiment. 

But it was in the so-called war with France that Tom Truxton 
came into his own. The Revolution over, as she was to do so often 
in the future, the new United States thought she would never 
need another gun or warship. In 1785 she sold off her last ship. 
For thirteen years the United States had no man-o-war. Naturally 
this unprotected country attracted the attention of the Mediter- 
ranean pirates and they pestered United States commerce all 
through that sad period. But it was the European nations that 
really threatened us. These were the days when Napoleon at the 
head of a triumphant French army was sweeping all before him. 
On the high seas French lawlessness was cutting American trade. 
America’s new President John Adams brought in a program to 
build an American Navy. It was authorized in March 1794. 

The Navy so proposed was to consist of six frigates. The 
first launched of these was the beautiful Constellation, preceding 
the Constitution by forty-four days launching time. Captain of 
the Constellation was Thomas Truxton of Long Island. At her 
helm Truxton won undying fame as the foremost hero and most 
successful line officer in the skirmishes with the French that 
followed. Few have ever matched his cool, efficient leadership, 
or his success as a builder of Navy men, including such future 
“greats” as John Rodgers and David Porter. It was said that 
you could always tell a Truxton trained officer by the utter con- 
tempt he held for the heaviest broadsides of an enemy ship after 
living through Truxton’s verbal broadsides. 
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Using Truxton family papers, never before available to his- 
torians, the present author has drawn a vivid portrait of our 
young Navy and of one of its most important early heroes. 


Cambridge, Mass. JoHN ARNOLD 


The Poet of Christmas Eve: A Life of Clement Clarke Moore, 
1779-1863. By Samuel White Patterson. (Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, New York, 1956. Pp. 180. $3.85) 


Who doesn’t know A Visit From St. Nicholas? Most of us 
even know bits and pieces about its author, Clement Clarke 
Moore. We’ve heard that he was the father of a brood of children, 
and it was for them he wrote the verses that have made him 
famous. Perhaps we've heard, too, that he was a Greek and 
Latin scholar, that he composed a lexicon of Hebrew, that his 
father was the second Episcopal Bishop of New York and the 
land on which the General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church stands today was Moore’s gift out of the estate 
of his grandfather who called it Chelsea for the London origin 
of the family. 

The author of the present book, who makes Moore greater 
than the shadowy likeness most of us have known before, is a 
classicist like his subject. He is also the author of several other 
books about early New York. He develops the fact that the 
famous Christmas Eve poem was only one of Moore’s forays into 
verse, all reproduced here, which range in subject matter from 
the declining of an invitation from a lady to the translation into 
English of the chorus of Aeschylus’ Prometheus. Moore was 
musical, too, and had a flare for architecture. His first venture 
in print, published anonymously in 1804, was entitled Observa- 
tions upon certain passages in Mr. Jefferson’s note on Virginia, 
and was followed by other books on political and_ historical 
subjects. 

Born in 1779, Moore was thirty-four when he married the 
beautiful Catherine Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of William 
Taylor, Chief Justice of Jamaica, the West Indies, who was only 
nineteen at the time of her marriage. Friends wondered why she 
selected a husband who was a bookworm and considerably older 
than herself. She replied to her friends later in a poem which 
her husband included in his own collected works published 
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after her death. She died at the early age of thirty-six. 

The inspiration for the famous Visit came to Moore in 1822 
when he was being driven back from New York to Chelsea, his 
sleigh filled with toys for the children. The jingle of the bells on 
Old Dobbin gave him the idea for verses which he recited that 
night before the great fireplace of his home. During the autumn 
of the next year Miss Harriet Butler, daughter of the Rev. David 
Butler, visited at the Moore home. She saw the poem, asked if 
she might make a copy. She took it to Troy and in a spirit of 
enthusiasm sent the transcript to Mr. Orville Holley, editor 
of the Troy Sentinel, who published it anonymously on Decem- 
ber 23, 1823. It was not until sixteen years later that the author 
of the delightful item became generally known when it appeared 
on December 25 of that year in the Troy Budget over Dr. Moore’s 
name. His volume of 1844 included it, of course. 

The present volume includes a facsimilie of the poem in the 
author’s own handwriting, but not the original of the 1822, 
being a copy he made many years later. It includes, too, many 
portraits of Moore himself and quite a gallery of other family 
portraits, besides views of institutions that figure in Moore's 
story. 

A man of rare comeliness and simplicity of character, generous 
to a fault, Moore was exactly the type who should have written 
the classic he composed. One comes to know a very fine man 
indeed in Mr. Patterson’s pages. 

New York City FRANCIS ROCK 


Mathew Brady: Historian with a Camera. By JaMEs D. Horan. 
Picture Collation by Gertrude Horan. (Crown Publishers, 
Inc. New York, 1955. Pp. xix, 244. $7.50) 


Mathew Brady was a native of New York State, born in 
Warren County, who first turned to portraiture when he met 
artist William Page at Saratoga. Page later introduced him to 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the telegrapher, who had learned daguer- 
reotype abroad as an aid to his portrait painting. Brady became 
greatly interested in Daguerre’s discovery and soon began ex- 
perimenting on his own account. In 1842 Mathew Brady estab- 
lished a portrait studio at the corner of Broadway and Fulton 
Street in New York City. His studio was directly across from 
the P. T. Barnum Museum and was soon patronized by thous- 
ands. Every year from 1844 to ’48 at the annual exhibit of the 
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American Institute Brady! received a first premium award of a 
silver medal and in 1849 the first gold medal ever awarded to 
a daguerreotypist. 

He soon began pioneering in wet plate photography and sold 
super portraits called “Imperials” for as much as $700 apiece. 
Abraham Lincoln had his first Brady. portrait taken in New 
York when he went there for his Cooper Union talk. The iron 
head clamp used by the photographer to keep his subject steady 
was too short for Lincoln, and Brady had to make do by fitting 
it on top of a big book. At the outbreak of the Civil War Mathew 
Brady interested Lincoln in his proposal to photograph camp 
and battle scenes. He and his assistants went with the army, 
lived the rough life of men in the field, carried their cameras 
under gun fire, photographing the fighting and the dying. But 
Brady lost heavily by the war. The panic of 1873 completed his 
ruin. He lived on as a photographer in Washington until his old 
age but never really regained the prosperity of his earlier years. 
His last years were afflicted with rheumatism and failing eye sight. 

The present volume is the most complete story of Brady's 
life and work ever published. From the heirs of Levin Handy, 
Brady’s nephew who took over Brady’s studio and was the pion- 
eer of today’s vast governmental photoduplication system, came 
letters, the family Bible, studio register and lengthy first-hand 
information. From the Library of Congres, which just acquired 
the great Brady-Handy collection of thousands of original nega- 
tives and is holding them restricted during cataloguing until 
1964, came exclusive permission to examine the invaluable 
Brady plates, make a conclusive selection and publish prints re- 
produced directly from these plates. 

No great photographer has ever impressed his personality on 
the nation in which he lived more strongly than Mathew Brady. 
Internationally famous, he photographed just about every cele- 
brated American in the political, military, theatrical, literary, 
scientific and journalsitic fields. “Brady and the Cooper Institute 
made me President of the United States,” Abraham Lincoln said. 
Almost every notable foreign visitor, including the Prince of 
Wales, came to his studio. His magnificent Civil War photographs 
are well known, but some little known and probably some unpub- 
lished war photographs, are included in this book. 

This is an important and handsome volume. 


Bloomington, Indiana HELEN M. ZELLER 
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The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F. D. R. By RicHarp Hor- 
STADTER. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1955. Pp. 328) 


The New Deal was not a lineal descendant of the Populism 
of the 1890’s or of the Progressive movement which extended 
from 1900 to 1914. This is Richard Hofstadter’s conclusion after 
assessing the participants of these earlier traditions in the light of 
the work they did and the place they established for themselves in 
the stream of American history. 

Professor Hofstadter’s assessment rather convincingly leads 
his reader to agree with him. Populism is set in a Jeffersonian and 
agarian tradition, militantly viewing a conspiracy against it. It 
is a counter-ideology of urban resentment. Progressivism is 
viewed as a middle class movement, led by professionals (clergy, 
teachers, lawyers) who were alienated by the new and powerful 
status of the captains of industry. That the new status of the 
industrialist was not attributable to the traditional “ethos of 
personal responsibility” was particularly disconcerting. Pro- 
gressives reacted by manifesting an impulse toward popular rule. 
But, too frequently, popular rule was without meaning because 
it was divorced from specific social program. 

The New Deal differed from the Populist-Progressive tra- 
dition. It was “...a product of that overorganized world which 
had so much troubled the Progressives. The trend toward man- 
agement, toward bureaucracy, toward bigness every where had 
gone so far that even the efforts of reform itself had to be con- 
sistent with it...” Also, it had a pragmatic spirit. In so defining 
the New Deal, Professor Hofstadter criticized the Populist-Pro- 
gressive tradition for its moral absolutism, its ambiguous char- 
acter, its impossible standards, its struggle against single con- 
spiratorial forces. But the author recognized that it achieved a 
purpose. It was a part of the liberal tradition which “first broad- 
ened the numbers of those who could benefit from the great 
American bonanzo and then to humanize its workings and heal 
up its casualties.” Still, the author wants to make clear that the 
deconversion from Populist-Progressive reform to subsequent 
reaction was a development of certain tendencies that had ex- 
isted all along—“hatred of Europe and Europeans, racial, religi- 
ous, and nativist phobias, resentment of big business, trade- 
unionism, intellectuals, the Eastern seaboard and its culture...” 
Such a deconversion can readily be seen in the lives of such men 
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as Gerald P. Nye, Burton K. Wheeler, Tom Watson, Jack Lon- 
don and William Randolph Hearst. 

The Age of Reform is indeed refreshing and, of course, beau- 
tiful written. It is a real contribution to a better understanding 
of recent American history. Correctly, it chastizes the historian 
for having generalized too haphazardly about the political blood 
line that existed between the Populist, Progressive and New Deal 
movements. Of course, many historians will still contend that 
the similarities of the three movements far outweigh the dissim- 
ilarities. 

Cortland MarTIN L. FAUSOLD 


Trolley Car Treasury: A Century of American Streetcars—Horse- 
cars, Cable Cars, Interurbans, and Trolleys. By Frank Row- 
some, Jr., and Stephen Maguire. (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. Pp. 200. $5.95) 


In the early 1800’s you walked to work, church or store—unless 
you owned a carriage or could hire one. Then European cities 
introduced local stage coaches. Americans caught the idea. In 
1827 Abraham Brower, a New Yorker, put a local coach into 
service on Broadway. Brower’s first coach was named the Accom- 
modation. It proved so popular that two years later he added a 
second. This one was dubbed the Sociable. Rightly, too, since all 
passengers were huddled together in a single compartment. 

Then in the 1830's came the sensational run of the little steam 
engine, DeWitt Clinton, puffing from Albany to Schenectady. 
John Mason, a prominent New York banker, saw the possibilities 
in a Manhattan streetcar line. In November 1832 he unveiled 
his idea. Mason had two coaches, still drawn by horses, but 
equipped with iron wheels and drawn over iron rails laid right 
down the middle of the street. 

Incidentally, in this very trip an amusing mishap overtook the 
brand new streetcars. Their owners had thought it would be 
smart advertising to have the drivers snap to a stop on signal. 
When the signal was given, the driver of the first coach performed 
according to expectation, but the man with the reins in the 
second coach merely pulled on them, yelling “Whoa!” com- 
pletely forgetting to apply the brakes to his car. The tongue 
of the second car crashed into the rear of the first, putting on 
record the first streetcar accident. 
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Other cities were quick to copy New York. The Cambridge 
Railway in Boston was in such a hurry to be the first in the Hub 
that they bought second-hand equipmentt from Manhattan and 
their first cars startled Bostonians by being labelled “Car to 
Greenwood Cemetery,” Greenwood being a noted Brooklyn site. 
Streetcars were loudly applauded and loudly condemned. The 
cars would interfere with traffic, the opposition said. Carriages 
would be overturned in driving across the tracks. It was cruelty 
to horses to make them drag heavy cars. 

Of course the horse problem was one of the most weighty con- 
fronting the operators of a streetcar line. There had to be several 
shifts of horses for each car—some of the larger companies event- 
ually owned several thousand—so the total investment in horse 
flesh was greater than in heavy equipment. There were varied 
and hotly held opinions as to best horses. Some said that roans 
were superior, others declaring “What’s known as a flea-bitten 
gray is generally good. If you can avoid it, never get a horse 
with a white hoof.” In the Civil War the government requisi- 
tioned horses and raised hob with streetcar lines. By the 1870's 
conditions had returned to normal when another disaster over- 
took the equine. A kind of influenza affecting horses alone and 
called the Great Epizootic, broke out in America. Some streetcar 
companies were forced to suspend operations, others even tried 
oxen. 

All this while the streetcar had developed from the first 
Sociable through the stage of being a three compartment job 
until finally it achieved the historic form of a single compart- 
ment with seats running lengthwise. There were numerous 
variations such as the open car, half and half cars—with one 
section open and one closed—and even double deckers. Origin- 
ally most streetcars had high steps. In the early 1900's, when 
hobble skirts came into vogue, the ladies had a dreadful time 
hopping on and off. The New York Railways bowed to the fair 
sex to the extent of designing their cars with a central entrance 
and exit with exceedingly low steps. “Hobble Skirt Cars” they 
were called. 

The trolley is eventually becoming a vanishing American, 
though not perhaps so much so as some might think. As late as 
the 1920’s horse cars crossed town in lower Manhattan. Uatil 
1951 New Orleans had a streetcar named Desire and the San 
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Francisco cablecar is still a tourist attraction. And, of course, 
there is the sturdy little group of trolley enthusiasts who print 
their own magazine and go on trolley excursions. 


This is the fascinating story that Mr. Rowsome, a Popular 
Science writer, and Mr. Maguire, a New Jersey lawyer, long-time 
devotee of Americana, and owner of one of the largest collec- 
tions of streetcar pictures and memorabilia, have compiled. The 
result is a model of picture book making, combining text, picture 
choices and caption writing in nice proportions. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania RoceEr S. ANDERSON 


The Amazing Nellie Bly. By MicNon RitTENHOousE. (E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc., New York, 1956. Pp. 254. $3.75) 


The headlines in the New York Evening Telegram for Sep- 
tember 26, 1887, were sensational: “A beautiful wreck,” they 
told of. “A mysterious young woman” whose mind was a com- 
plete blank as to the past was about to be sent to Blackwell’s 
Island asylum for the insane. The New York Herald described 
her as “showing every evidence of having been well educated 
and tenderly reared” and quoted a doctor at Bellevue as saying 
that, “her delusions, her dull, apathetic condition, the muscu- 
lar twitching of her hands and arms and her loss of memory all 
indicated hysteria.” Alone of all the big city newspapers, the 
New York World kept discreetly silent. But it was the World 
that ten days later broke the startling story. The young lady 
was Nellie Bly, assigned by her paper to spend a week in the in- 
sane ward on Blackwell’s Island. Actually Nellie was ten days in 
the madhouse and her expose of what she had seen and experi- 
enced there rocked the town. 

The idea of the sensational experiment had originated not 
with the top-notch World editor, but with the girl reporter her- 
self. Born Elizabeth Cochrane in a little town in Pennsylvania, 
she had been left penniless at thirteen by the death of her father. 
The young Nellie had known years of grinding poverty. From 
this she had found escape by writing such a good answer to the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch on “What Girls are Good For” that she 
persuaded the Dispatch editor to hire her at $5.00 a week. It 
was this editor, George Madden, who concocted the nom de- 
plume of Nellie Bly, taken from a popular song by Stephen 
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Foster. Nellie made good on the Dispatch but like many another 
ambitious girl since, New York was her shining goal. Her prin- 
cipal target was the celebrated Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the 
New York World, whom she bombarded with letters. Finally she 
made a desperate attempt to see the great man in person and 
after struggling for three hours with his intermediaries, gained 
access to Pulitzer’s office. 


Her big story on Blackwell’s was only the beginning of a me- 
teoric career for Nellie Bly. For a time her exploits followed the 
pattern set by the Blackwell expose. Masquerading as an invalid, 
she visited free dispensaries, sold gloves to find out how sales- 
girls were treated, worked in a factory, registered at employment 
agencies, spent a day at a diet kitchen. In order to investigate 
conditions in city prisons she had herself arrested. Exhausting 
such ideas, Nellie then conceived her most famous stunt. 


A best-seller of the day was Jules Verne’s Around the World 
in 80 Days describing how a fictitious character named Fogg 
made the trip in what was then considered jet speed. Nellie’s 
assignment was to beat Fogg’s record Ly making the trip in 75 
days. She started out in November 1589 and actually completed 
her astounding safari in 72 days, 6 hours and 11 minutes. The 
whole world hung breathlessly on Nellie’s story, serially run in 
the New York World. For illustrations, in that era when radio 
photography was unknown, her paper used drawings of her ad- 
ventures in various climes in which she was pictured in her 
checked travelling coat. Nellie in that coat became the most 
famous woman alive. 


When Nellie was twenty-eight, she retired from journalism to 
marry a rich industrialist. On his death she took over the full 
management of his company, made history as president of one 
of the biggest companies in the country. But her last days were 
not so bright. Nellie lost her fortune, had to come back to journ- 
alism where she spent her last years in an off-corner of the 
Journal, writing a non-controversial column on child welfare. 
Many an excited girl reporter swept by her desk, off on assign- 
ment, without any idea that this quiet woman had opened 
the doors of the newspaper world to her sex. 

The book in question is as fascinating as a novel and does 
justice to its subject. 


Rochester ALBAN T. SMITH 
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The Amish Year. By Cuartes S. Rice and Rou.in C. STEINMETZ. 
(Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Pp. 
224. $5.00) 


In the rising tide of interest in Americana, there is a strong 
current of interest in the Amish. There are Amish colonies in 
Ohio, Maryland, Indjana and elsewhere in the nation but the 
oldest, though not the largest of the sect’s communities, is in 
Lancaster County, in New York State’s neighboring Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and it is of these that the present vol- 
ume tells. The text is by the City Editor of the Lancaster Sun- 
day News, the pictures by Charles S. Rice who began photo- 
graphing the Amish twenty years ago and now owns the world’s 
largest collection of such photographs taken by one man. The 
book resulting from the pooling of their talents, is charming 
but by no means “cute.” The Amish we meet in its pages are 
neither “cast iron toy figures or Protestant plaster saints,” but 
“very human beings, deeply involved in their beliefs and their 
family relationships, hard-working, yet as ready for fun and 
laughter as the rest of us.” 

The Amish have recently made their appearance in a musical 
show that was a huge success on Broadway and on the road in 
England and finally in summer stock. They have been pub- 
licized in newspapers, magazines, radio and television. There 
has been a lively interest in Pennsylvania Dutch antiques and 
folk art and textile designs, and in Pennsylvania recipes. You 
can spend a “Pennsylvania Dutch Weekend” in the Amish 
country via a hotel bus-tour. Somewhere in the course of this 
publicity the human beings behind the legend have become ob- 
scured. 

The present authors bring them back into focus. They have 
engagingly organized their book on a month-by-month pattern. 
Each section is devoted to typical incidents in the Amish year. 
Of course we see here the broad-brimmed hats of the men and 
their chin whiskers, the bonnetted women and the horses and 
buggies that we have come to visualize when we hear the very 
name Amish. But we see, too, surprisingly a man reading a lurid- 
covered novel, his wife making bright-colored dresses at home 
and his teen-aged son hot-rodding along the highway. We must 
confess the latter has not yet officially joined the sect. 

We attend an austere funeral, join in the gaiety of a barn 
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raising, even bend an elbow with a beer, dance and gorge at a 
wedding—the wedding ceremony itself has never been photo- 
graphed. We are present at a country auction, enjoy a double 
Christmas, toil in the tobacco fields, even ride a roller coaster. 

Most writings about the Amish up to date have been of the 
type labelled “sympathetic.” In the present volume the authors 
have avoided either sympathy or criticism. They have steered 
clear of easy generalities and stuck to straight reporting. You 
come away with the feeling that here you meet the Amish as 
they are, not as filtered through pre-conception. 

The book is an intriguing combination of solid fact succinct- 
ly put and superior photography. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Rocer S. ANDERSON 
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THE SPRINGS, GLASS HOUSES, AND BOTTLES 
OF SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


FENTON KEYEs * 


While excavating around High Rock Spring in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, “about a century after its discovery” work- 
men uncovered footprints and debris under so many layers of 
dirt and mineral precipitate (calcareous tufa) from the spring 
runoff that they clearly derived from primitive aborigines who 
had visited the spring “some thousands of years before the advent 
of whites.” + Until the construction in 1783 by General Philip 
Schuyler of a road through the swampy forests to the springs from 
Schuylerville, visitors of European descent were few, although 
in 1767 and for the next few years settlement had been attempted 
but abandoned. Visiting Saratoga Springs in August 1783, Gen- 
eral George Washington became interested in the likelihood of 
rapid appreciation in the value of the land grant which included 
the spring and unsuccessfully attempted to purchase it. A few 
years later, under the aegis of a vigorous and far-sighted pro- 
moter, Gideon Putnam, who shared the General’s astuteness but 
was more fortunate, the resort city of Saratoga Springs was laid 
out in terms of parks and springs and summer hotels. Rapidly 
it gained national, even international, prestige as a social center 
and fashionable watering place in the young country where 
amusements were few and simple and the European tradition of 
spas and their benefits still a familiar one. Its fortuitous loca- 
tion on the edge of the Adirondacks, separated as it was from 
New York by only an overnight trip, added to the city’s establish- 
ment in the early years of the nineteenth century as a great resort. 
Later gambling and horse racing were to contribute to Saratoga’s 
popularity. 

Today, and it is a commonplace, potable water pours from 


* Dr. Keyes received both his A. B. and Ph. D. degrees from Yale University. 
Before becoming Dean of Texas State College for Women, he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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glistening faucets in millions of American kitchens and bath- 
rooms. The beer and soft drink industries bring us familiar 
beverages of uniform quality in our homes, stores, eating places, 
even at filling stations! Increasing emphasis upon proper diet 
and the development of modern cathartics have virtually elimi- 
nated constipation as a national concern. For the bulk of our 
population the tradition of regular visits to the European spas 
is slight or nonexistent. Automobiles and other forms of modern 
transportation have long since killed the practice of lengthy 
stays in a few leading resorts in the summer months by an 
affluent minority. It is difficult, but not impossible, for one to 
comprehend the rationale which brought adoring thousands to 
Saratoga Springs, summer after summer, to accommodations 
ranging from frontier boom-town luxury to tawdry ordinaries. 
Reading contemporary accounts one can associate oneself with 
the visitors who wanted a change, who liked the walks, the drives, 
the shops, the balls, the concerts, the beaux and belles, the chance 
to make new friends, to marry off a daughter or to wed an heiress, 
to profit in some way from the pleasure-seeking, free-spending 
Saratoga summer throngs. But it is impossible, or close to impos- 
sible, for any of us today to comprehend the nineteenth century 
fascination and appeal of the springs and the spring water itself. 
The books and pamphlets of the period on the springs, their 
merits, and the multitude of ailments they were believed to cure, 
actually felt it necessary to caution against the consumption of 
more than forty tumblers of spring water before breakfast, so 
great was the ardor of the fanciers of the springs. Shamelessly, 
by present day standards, some of the spring water was com- 
pared to champagne; inevitably Saratoga had its “Vichy,” to 
cash in on the famous French spa and its reputation. There 
were devotees who not only consumed vast quantities of the 
spring waters when visiting Saratoga but wanted it at home, in 
clubs, and public dining rooms, or wherever they might be. Many 
who had never even visited Saratoga wanted the water because 
they liked it, or wished to appear sophisticated, or because their 
doctors had prescribed it. Paradoxically, the bar trade accounted 
for an appreciable quantity of the output from the springs. 
The springs were big business. Ownership of a spring meant 
profits from those who came to drink or who purchased the 
bottled spring water. Visitors often selected their summer hotel 
because it had a spring on the grounds or because spring water 
was available at fountains in the hotel corridors. Pressure on the 
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springs was so great that as early as 1870 it was no longer 
possible to rely upon the natural flow from underground sources. 
At that time the first well was drilled. and about twenty years 
later, when it was found that the carbon dioxide in the mineral 
water could be profitably extracted, a rapid multiplication of 
drilled wells ensued. Although by modern standards the methods 
were primitive and unsanitary, the little undertaking that had 
its beginnings in 1820, when the Reverend D. O. Griswold or 
the dynamic “Dr.” Clarke—the records are not clear on this point 
—had Congress water bottled under supervision, rapidly became 
a major industry for Saratoga Springs. In 1878 we are told that 
“now from seventy-five to one hundred thousand dozen bottles 
are annually sold,” by the Congress and Empire Spring Com- 
pany alone! ? When this corporation was set up around the time 
of the Civil War, the Congress Spring was capitalized at $700,000 
and the Empire at $300,000. Travelers’ guides carried the infor- 
mation: 


Genuine Congress water is sold only in bottles. In this 
form it is sent to almost every part of the world, and 
its name is a household word.* 


So great was the lustre of the springs and their bottling that the 
proprietors of the Congress Spring gave a gala Christmas holiday 
ball in the bottling house itself on the evening of December 29, 
1858 which, we are assured 


was attended by the leading citizens of Saratoga Springs 
and neighboring places, taking its place as a leading 
social event of the times.‘ 


Just as alert contemporary industries diversify their products 
whenever the opportunity presents itself, so it happened in Sara- 
toga. A long established rolling mill and iron works, Hulbert, 
Vail and Seavey, near what is now the Saratoga Springs Reser- 
vation, drilled with alacrity when a spring was discovered in the 
course of excavating for an addition to the foundry. Boring 
brought in, we are told, “the first spouting spring in America 
in 1872,” whereupon the concern “turned its attention to market- 
ing the water.” ° In 1884, the Geyser Spring Company was export- 
ing large quantities of cases of 48 pints, cases of 24 quarts, and 
wooden barrels which were ‘“Lawrence’s Patent Reservoirs,” i.e., 
barrels lined with pure block tin. Also found by chance was the 
famous Hathorn Spring, discovered by Henry Harrison Hathorn, 
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1812-1887, in rebuilding the Congress Hotel after a fire. The 
spring was promptly tubed; the waters bottled, and exported. As 
late as 1904, the High Rock, the spring that started everything, 
was sold for $25,000, somewhat later to fail when the Pavilion 
Spring was excavated and retubed! The issue of spring stealing 
came up in connection with the Strong Spring which the courts 
held drew from the source to which the more senior Hathorn 
Spring, today two city squares distant, had title. Strong was 
ordered to cease pumping and to cap the spring which had been 
piped into his sanitarium for the use and pleasure of his guests. 
It remains today buried under a cement floor, marked with an 
X, in the Skidmore College central heating plant, 414’ deep, all 
but 86’ of it laboriously drilled through rock. 

The increasing popularity of the springs and the development 
of both a considerable domestic and foreign market required 
vast numbers of bottles for shipping the waters. This demand 
coincided with a critical scarcity of wood, the fuel used in the 
manufacture of glass, at the Mt. Vernon Glass Works in Vernon, 
Oneida County, New York, and possibly other business prob- 
lems as well, which we can only surmise. The Vernon concern 
had as proprietor Charles Granger, one of three brothers. In 
1843, preparations began for a removal of the factory to the 
wooded slopes of Kayaderosseras Mountain in the northwest 
corner of Greenfield Township, Saratoga County. Here fuel 
would be no problem and the spa’s bottling houses would take 
most of the output, thereby saving the premium for bottles ship- 
ped from more distant places of manufacture. By 1846, thanks to 
the cooperation of the James family, bankers of Jamesville (now 
Middle Grove) , who put up much of the capital that made the 
resettlement possible and who may have had something to do 
with initiating the Grangers’ move, the glass factory community 
emerged as a going concern under the direction of Oscar Granger, 
one of Charles’s two brothers, and Henry C. Granger, Charles’s 
son. The actual dates of the phases of resettlement are lost in 
time, although Sylvester’s account of Saratoga County published 
in 1878 contains a biographical sketch of Foster O. Granger, 
Oscar’s son, which bears the earmarks of having been prepared 
by the subject himself. This states he settled in the county in 
1846, presumably the year in which he and his mother made the 
tiring journey from Vernon by Erie Canal boat, steam-drawn 
railroad cars, and the stiff horse haulage up what soon became 
known as Glass Factory Mountain, back to the county where his 
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grandfather, Nathan Granger, had settled in 1794 in Greenfield, 
and where Oscar, his father, had been born in the town of Mor- 
eau on May 8, 1803. 

Establishment of the Mt. Pleasant factory involved three prin- 
cinal undertakings: the village, the improvement of transporta- 
tion from the mountain, and the planning and construction of 
the manufacturing facilities themselves. Difficulties of travel 
and distance from neighboring communities made it impossible 
for men to live away from the factory, particularly during the 
winter, in view of the long work week which then prevailed. 
Ultimately, the Grangers arranged for the construction of two 
substantial white frame houses for their own use, a large store 
“which served all the needs of the community,” * a grist mill as 
well as a saw mill powered by a dammed-up brook that pro- 
duced logs for the fires and the boards for the cases, a hotel (Tem- 
perance House) , large barns and stables for the draft horses and 
oxen, “‘at least twenty houses for the force at the works,” and 
sundry other structures used for storage, for making cases, and 
for community purposes. There must have been frequent long 
periods in the winter when the village was snowbound and had to 
rely upon its own resources. 

Although part of the way in each direction there stretched 
plank roads with toll houses, much of the distance to Saratoga 
Springs was over sand-covered hardpan. To expedite the move- 
ment of wagon-loads of finished bottles down the mountain, and 
to cut down on breakage, Granger devised what was known as 
“the dug way.” Horses or oxen brought loaded wagons to a 
launching platform at the top of a long right-angled cut in the 
face of the mountain. From here they were slid downhill, the 
rate of descent checked by ropes and a windlass, into Middle 
Grove well on the way to their destination, at which point the 
wagons were again hitched up to horses and the rest of the trip 
made in the conventional way. 

The factory was a large round building, perhaps fifty to sev- 
enty-five feet in diameter, with a high smoke stack in the center 
over the fire. The fire chamber was surrounded by a thick wall, 
marked off into individual work areas each with an opening 
“into the fire chamber just over a fire pot standing on a shelf” 
which contained the molten glass.? As Clarence Granger Carr 
wrote to his nephew, John T. Carr Lowe, who has supplied 
much of the information about the family and the community 
in this paper: 
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Fig. 4. Congress Spring, the mecca of the mineral water de- 
votee in the second half of the 19th Century. 
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Fig. 5. Cone of High Rock Spring, with dipper boy in attendance. 
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The bottle blower pushed his blow pipe, which was 
about four feet long, through the hole to the melted 
material in the fire pot, and by rolling his pipe, gathered 
on the end enough material for a bottle. He then 
brought it out and rolled it carefully on an anvil on the 
ground. When he had it in good shape, his foot touched 
a spring and opened the clamshell-shaped _bottl- 
ing mould. He placed the end of his pipe in the mould, 
let the mould close and blew until he had a good bottle. 
He then took the bottle out of the mould, broke loose 
his pipe, and finished the outlet of the bottle by hand 
work.® 


The 1850 Census reflects the momentum achieved in a few 
years by the young Granger Company. It reports that forty men 
were employed and that 7,200,000 bottles were produced an- 
nually. Production and the nature of the community continued 
in this way for more than twenty years on Glass Factory Moun- 
tain. During the later years ownership and control were trans- 
ferred to some extent from the Grangers to the Congress and 
Empire Spring Company, always one of the major consumers 
of their bottles, although Oscar Granger’s son-in-law, John T. 
Carr, continued in the merged corporation with the office of Sec- 
retary. In the months before the death in 1871 of Oscar Granger, 
under the stress of competition from other companies more dedi- 
cated to mass production techniques and less dependent upon the 
long and carefully trained glassblowers of the past, the company 
was moved into Saratoga Springs from Glass Factory Mountain, 
now largely denuded of the trees that had made it so appealing 
in 1843. 

When the factory moved to the “Congressville” section of 
Saratoga Springs, just above the Geysers, a number of the houses 
originally constructed for the artisans were moved also and are 
in use today as residences on Congress Avenue. Under the 
influence of the Grangers, despite the dislocations of the difficult 
removal to Glass Factory Mountain from Vernon, 1843-46, the 
appearance, the “feel,” and the quality of the glass, both in the 
bottles and the occasional, or off-hand, pieces made by the blow- 
ers for their own households and friends, had changed imper- 
ceptibly. After the move in the seventies, however, the products 
lost some of their sturdiness and verve, and the glass tended to 
be predominantly a clear rich green of bluish or yellowish tone 
instead of the dark olive-green or olive-amber which almost 
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always characterized the Mt. Pleasant glass, as well as that from 
many other contemporary glass houses. In 1889, John T. Carr 
died, and in the first decade of this century, the bottling works 
disappeared, along with its affiliated spring corporation, as part 
of the aftermath of state absorption of most of the spring prop- 
erties. 

Considerable attention has been paid by those interested in 
early American glass to the off-hand pieces turned out by the 
employees of the Saratoga Springs factories in the last century. 
Of equal interest, if lacking some of the grace of the articles for 
household use or amusement, and now coming into their own as 
collector’s items, are the spring water bottles themselves. The 
principal output of Glass Factory Mountain and Congressville 
Glass Works, they are increasingly harder to come by. The col- 
lector’s problem is complicated by their being almost identical 
in appearance with some of the contemporary products of other 
glass houses located in the Champlain Valley, Northern New 
York, South Jersey, and elsewhere. 

Until mass spectrometer isolation techniques and correspond- 
ing new analytical methods, which rely upon the growing knowl- 
edge of atomic structure and behavior, have been developed to 
the point where they are of assistance to the collector, great cau- 
tion is indicated in classifying either off-hand pieces or bottles as 
Saratoga products. In connection with this paper, extensive 
excavations were made by the author on Glass Factory Mountain 
where shards of “mountain green,” dark olive-amber, blue-green, 
dark green, dark amber and aquamarine were found in situ. Let- 
tering on perhaps one out of every three or four hundred shards 
indicated bottles manufactured for and bearing the names of 
Clarke & Co.; Clarke and White; Congress & Empire Spring Co.; 
D. A. Knowlton; and Star Spring. * “Mountain green” is the typi- 
cal dark— almost black—olive-green which characterized most of 
the output on Glass Factory Mountain. Dark green is the usual 
color found at Congressville. The Glass Factory Mountain glass 
is generally dark, bubbly and very greasy-looking while the Con- 
gressville product was less dense in color, had fewer bubbles, was 
less “greasy.” 

The following check list does not pretend to do more than set 
forth bottles actually made to contain Saratoga spring water. 
All of those listed are owned or have been examined by the 
author although undoubtedly many others exist. Most of these 
bottles were manufactured during the period 1846-1908 either at 
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Glass Factory Mountain or at Congressville. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that at all times imported containers were in 
use as well. The most usual sizes were quarts and pints. In addi- 
tion, there were occasional half-pints and a number of other 
shapes and sizes which are difficult to classify. No attempt has 
been made to take cognizance of the wide variety of mold marks 
which appear on certain series of bottles and which add another 
dimension to the collectors’ search. Of interest, although not 
included in the check list, were bottles of a given spring with a 
porcelain top indicating that the contents were from a different 
spring. The assumption is that a certain amount of refilling 
took place. 


COLLECTOR’S CHECK LIST OF SARATOGA BOTTLES 


Saratoga A Spring Co. (q) dark green’, light olive-green* 

S. A. W. (o-large) amber!, (o-small) amber! (Saratoga Arondack 
Water 

L. S. Carlsbad (0) dark olive-green? 

Champion Spouting Spring Co (q) aquamarine! 

Clarke & Co. (q) mountain green’, blue-green? 

Clarke & White SY mountain green*, (p) mountain green? 

John Clarke (q) dark olive-amber', mountain green? 

Congress Spring Co. C—Congress Water (p) dark green? (0) 
dark green? 

Congress & Empire Spring Co C (q) mountain green’, (p) 
mountain green*® 

Congress & Empire Spring Co. C—Congress Water (q) dark 
green? (p) dark green? 

Congress & Empire Spring Co E (q) mountain green’, dark 
amber® 

Congress & Empire Spring Co E—Empire Water (q) dark 
green’, (p) dark green? 

Congress & Empire Spring Co. Hotchkiss’ Sons C (q) dark 
green’, (p) dark olive-green! 

Congress Water (q) mountain green! 

Empire Spring Co. E—Empire Water (q) dark green*, amber 
(p) dark green?, (0) dark green? 

Eureka Spring Co. (0) aquamarine’, dark green? 

Excelsior Spring (q) green’, dark green’, amber*® (p) dark olive- 
amber!, dark green? 

Excelsior Rock Spring (q) amber*® 

Geyser Spring—“The Saratoga” Spouting Spring (q) aquama- 
rine ? (p) aquamarine? 

Geyser Spring, The Spouting Spring (p) pale aquamarine? 
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Hathorn Spring (q) dark amber?, dark green! (p) dark amber 
(black) *, dark green? 

Hathorn (0) amber! 

High Rock Congress Spring 1767 C & W (q) dark amber? (p) 
dark amber? 

High Rock Congress Spring C & W (p) olive-green?, dark olive- 
green’, dark green!, dark amber? 

Saratoga High Rock Spring (q) dark green! 

D. A. Knowlton (q) mountain green! 

Saratoga Lincoln Spring Co (o-large) dark amber’, (o-small) 
dark amber? 

Lynch & Clarke (q) mountain green! 

P.M.S. (0) amber! (Labelled: Patterson Spring Water) 

PS (0) dark blue-green, dark green? (Pavilion Spring) 

Pavilion & United States Spring Co P—Pavilion Water (p) dark 
green! 

Pavilion & United States Spring Co—Pavilion Water Aperient 
(p) dark green* 

Saratoga Red Spring (q) dark green, (p) dark green? 

(Royal Spring) (0) dark amber? (marked by label only) 

Saratoga Seltzer Spring Co (0) dark amber? 

Saratoga Seltzer Water (o-large) green’, (o-small) green? 

Saratoga * Spring (q) mountain green’, dark amber? 

Saratoga * Spring (q) dark amber?, dark green! 

Star Spring Co (p) dark amber? 

Triton Spouting Spring T—Triton Water (p) aquamarine? 

Union Spring (p) dark green! 

Saratoga Vichy Spouting Spring V (q) aquamarine? (p) amber’, 
pale aquamarine’, (4p) amber!, aquamarine‘ 

Saratoga Vichy Water (q) light amber’, amber*, aquamarine? 

G. W. Weston & Co (q) mountain green? 


To save space, only the most important words of an inscription have been 
used. A hyphen indicates part of the inscription is on the obverse side. (q) 
is the regular quart size and shape shown in Fig. 6. (p) is the regular pint 
size and shape shown in Fig. 6. (0) indicates any other shape than the above. 

1 From the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wooley, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

2 From the collection of the author. 

3 From the collection of Mr. John E. Spencer, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

4From the collection of the Saratoga Historical Society Museum. 


1 Kemp, p. 6. 

2 Sylvester (1878), p. 160. 

3 Saratoga Illustrated, p. 46. 

4 Durkee, p. 15. 

5 Durkee, pp. 45, 46, 55. 

6 Quoted from letter to John T. Carr Lowe from Clarence Granger Carr 
in June 1947 address before the Saratoga Historical Society by Mr. Lowe. 

7 Ibid., p. 7. 

8 Ibid. 
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9 Harry Hall White mentions that in addition to several of the above he 
found fragments from G. W. Weston & Co. The Magazine Antiques, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1 (July 1930), pp. 40-43. 


APPENDIX 
THE SPRINGS OF SARATOGA SPRINGS * 


Adams; Ainsworth; Alexander (also known as Taylor’s Alexander) ; Aron- 
dack (also East Arondack and South Arondack, same as wo and Hy- 
perion) ; Baker; Bridge Spring; Carlsbad (also Carlsbad 1, Carlsbad 2, and 
Carlsbad 3); Champion (Champion Spouting Spring); Chief; Clark (also 
Clark East and Clark West) ; Coesa (also Coesa 2 and Coesa 3) ; Columbian; 
Conde Dentonian; Congress (also Congress 8 and Old Congress; and New 
Congress which became Empire); Crystal; Diamond; Ditch Well; Elixir; 
Ellis’s; Ellsworth (also Ellsworth 1, Ellsworth 2); Elmwood; Emperor (orig- 
inally High Rock); Empire (originally New Congress); Eureka; Excelsior; 
Favorite; Flat Rock (later called Imperial; failed with tubing and excavation 
of Pavilion; also Flat 2 and Flat 3); Flat Well No. 2; Formel’s C. K.; Geyser 
(also Geyser 2, known also as Geyser Spouting or Spouting); Geyser Dam; 
Glacier Spouting; Hamilton; Harper; Hathorn (also Hathorn 1 and Hathorn 
2); Hayes; High Rock (subsequently called Emperor; at one time a second 
High Rock existed); House Dam; Hulbert (also Old Hulbert); Hyperion 
(same as Kissingen, also known as Hyperion Spouting and Arondack); Im- 
perial (late name for one of the Flat Rock springs) ; Inland; Jackson (Tay- 
lor’s Jackson, later called Union); Karista; Kissingen (formerly known as 
Hyperion Spouting and also called Arondack) ; Lafayette (also Lafayette 2) ; 
Levengston; Lincoln (also Lincoln Spring Co.); Magnesia (also Magnetic 
Spring) ; Minnonebe; Monroe; Natural Carbonic Gas Co.; New York Dam; 
Nolan (Nolan Wells); No. 1 Well; Orenda; Path; Patterson; Pavilion (also 
known as United States; when Pavilion excavated and tubed, Flat Rock 
failed) ; Peerless; Pierian; Polaris; President (later known as Iodine and, then; 
Star); Putnam (also New Putnam); Red; Royal; Royaneh; Saratoga “A”; 
Seltzer (formerly called “Barrel Spring”); Shonts #1 (also Shonts 2 and 
Shonts 3) ; Soft, Sweet (later called State Seal) ; Spouting (probably Geyser) ; 
Star (formerly known as President and Iodine) ; Strong; Sulphur (refers to 
any one of three white sulphur springs, one on Saratoga Lake, one up Coesa 
Creek valley, and one east of Excelsior Park-Ten Springs Area) ; Ten Springs 
(refers to springs in valley near Excelsior Park, near City water works, most 
of the springs known as Taylor’s during his ownership) ; Triton (also Triton 
Spouter) ; Union (originally Jackson or Taylor’s Jackson) ; United States (also 
known as Pavilion); Vichy (or Saratoga Vichy) ; Victoria; Wagman; Walton; 
Washington (also known as Taylor’s Washington when the spring at Ten 
Springs is involved; there was another Washington off of Broadway just 
north of William Street. The latter also known as White’s Washington) ; 
White Sulphur (same as Sulphur, which see) . 


* Some names may be duplicates because many springs have had more than 
one name at different times, while some may refer to springs outside of 
Saratoga Springs. The author would appreciate learning of errors or omis- 
sions. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 
Selected by 


Dorotuy C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ANDERSON, Homer G. “The Wooden Covered Bridges which at one time 
spanned the Genesee River in Livingston County, New York” Covered 
Bridge Topics 14 (no. 3):5; 14 (no. 4):4, 7, Fall 1956 and January 
1957. Illustrated. 

BANNISTER, Turpin C. “[James] Bogardus Revisited. Part I: The Iron 
Fronts” [In New York City and elsewhere]. Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians 15 (no. 4) :12-22, December 1956. Illustrated. 

BRUCE, Edna Valentine. “Some Old Brookhaven Homes.” The Long Island 
Forum 19:223-24, 234. December 1956. Illustrated. 

BURLINGAME, Roger. “War makes thieves, peace hangs them—The eco- 
nomics of piracy in America.” American Heritage 8 (no. 2): 10-21, 92. 
February 1957. Illustrated. 

Captain Kidd et al., and profits to New Yorkers from privateering and 
iracy. 

COPLEY, Frank W., and GLOVER, W. H. “The Kittinger Company.” 
Niagara Frontier 3:61-70, Autumn 1956. 

CROCKER, Howard W. “The New York State Local Record Program.” The 
American Archivist 20:31-40, January 1957. 

CULVER, D. JAY. “The Camera Opens Its Eye on America.” American 
Heritage 8 (no. 1) : 49-64, December 1956. Illustrated. 

DE FOREST, John L. “Tapping Reeve—Lawyer Extraordinary.” The Connec- 
ticut Antiquarian 8 (no. 2): 16-25, December 1956. Illustrated. 

The Litchfield Law School attended by many New Yorkers. 

DORSON, Richard M. “The Identification of Folklore in American Lit- 
erature.” Journal of American Folklore 70:1-8, January/March 1957. 
HAMILTON, Milton W. “Joseph Brant, Indian Leader.” The Settler, Pub- 
— by Bradford County (Pa.) Historical Society 3:102-111, November 

1956 

HARRISON, Joseph Hobson, Jr. “Martin Van Buren and His Southern 
Supporters.” The Journal of Southern History 22:438-58, November 1956. 

HIGGINS, Mrs. M. S. “The [Edward H.] Rulloff Mystery. Bulletin of the 
Cortland County Historical Society 10 (no. 12) :3-5, December 1956. 

HINDLE, Brooke. “Cadwallader Colden’s Extension of the Newtonian Prin- 
ciples.” The William and Mary Quarterly 3rd. ser., 13:459-475, October 
1956. 

HOLLCROFT, Temple R., ed. “A Congressman’s Letters on the Speaker 
Election in the Thirty-fourth Congress.” The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review 43:444-458, December 1956. 

Letters of Edwin Barber Morgan (1806-1881) to his brothers in Aurora, 
N. Y., November 1855-February 1856 (owned by the Wells College 
Library) . 

HORTON, H. P. “Long Island’s Historical Painter.” Long Island Forum 
20 (no. 1) :5, 8, January 1957. Illustrated. 

Cyril A. Lewis (born 1903) of East Williston. 
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HUNTER, William A. “The Upper Susquehanna in the French and Indian 
War.” The Settler, Published by the Bradford County (Pa.) Historical 
Society 3:148-164, November 1956. 

KELLY, Fred C. “The Great Bicycle Craze.” American Heritage 8 (no. 
1) :69-73, December 1956. Illustrated. 

McCABE, Mrs. C. J., compiler. “Magazine ‘Antiques’ Lighting Device Index, 
January 1926 through June 1956.” The Rushlight 22 (no. 4):14 pp. 
(separately paged at end), November 1956. 

McDERMOTT, John Francis. “Washington Irving and the Journal of Cap- 
tain Bonneville.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 43:459-467, 
December 1956. 

McKELVEY, Blake. “The History of Public Health in Rochester, New York.” 
Rochester History 18 (no. 3) :1-28, July 1956. 

METZDORF, Robert F. “Manuscript Collecting for Historical Societies.” 
Manuscript 9:56-61, Winter 1957. 

MOHR, William D. “The Story of the Mohawk Bridge.” Covered Bridge 
Topics 14 (no. 3):1, 6; 14 (no. 4) :5-6, Fall 1956 and January 1957. 
Illustrated. 

MORRIS, Richard B. “Civil Liberties and the Jewish Tradition in Early 
America.” Publication of the American Jewish Historical Society, 46:20-39, 
September 1956. 

NOLAN, Edwin M. “The Story of René Menard, S. J. [“Apostle to the 
Cayugas”]. Archaeological Society of Central New York Bulletin 11 (no. 
6) :62-67, June 1956. 

OVERFIELD, Joseph M. “Buffalo and the Baseball Revolt.” Niagara Frontier 
3:74-80, Autumn 1956. 

OVERTON, Marion F. “A Matinecock Forty-Niner [George Raymond Under- 
hill].” Long Island Forum 19:225-26, 232-34, December 1956. Illustrated. 

PANAGOPOULOS, E. P. “[Alexander] Hamilton’s Notes in His Pay Book 
of the New York State Artillery Company.” The American Historical 
Review 62:310-325, January 1957. 

PARKER, Martha A. “On the Iroquois: The Taylor-Gansworth Collection.” 
Niagara Frontier 3:72-74, Autumn 1956. 

PARSLOW, Virginia D. “Learning to Spin.” Handweaver & Craftsman 
8:10-11, 55-56, Winter 1956/57. Illustrated. 

REED, Floyd O. “Some Notes on the Early History of Yonkers: The Stephen 
Sherwood House; and the Life of the First Yonkers Physician, Dr. John 
J. Ingersoll.” The Westchester Historian 33:3-8, January-March, 1957. 
Illustrated. 

ROMER, H. Dorothy. “States Dyckman [died 1806, of ‘Boscobel’].” The 
Westchester Historian 33:13-14, January-March 1957. 

ROYAL, Charles L. “Single-Spanner.” The Courier Magazine 6:10-12, Jan- 
uary-February 1957. Illustrated. 

The covered bridge at North Blenheim, N. Y. 

SPAULDING, Thomas Marshall. “The First Printing in Hawaii.” The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America 50:313-327, Fourth Quarter 
1956. 

Elisha Loomis (died 1836) of Rushville, N. Y., a native of New York 
State and one of the apprentices of J. D. Bemis of Canandaigua. 

STRONG, Kate W. “Winter Journey of 1795.” Long Island Forum 20:29, 35, 
February 1957. 

Diary of Selah Strong’s journey in February, 1795, from Albany to 
Cooperstown, where his daughter Margaret was then living. 

VAIL, R. W. G., editor. “The Western Campaign of 1779: The Diary of 
Quartermaster Sergeant Moses Sproule in the Sullivan Expedition, May 
17-October 17, 1779.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly: 
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41:35-69, January 1957. Illustrated. 

WATKINS, Lura Woodside. “Robert E. Dietz—From Burning Fluid to Kero- 
sene.” The Rushlight 22 (no. 4): 10-20, November 1956. Illustrated. 
Robert Edwin Dietz (1818-1897) and Dietz & Co. of New York City. 

WHITNEY, Ralph. “The Unlucky Collins Line.” American Heritage 8 (no. 
2) :48-53, 100-102, February 1957. Illustrated. 

E. K. Collins and regular trans-Atlantic service between New York and 
Liverpool. 

WILLOUGHBY, William R. “Early American Interest in Waterway Con- 
nections Between the East and the West.” Indiana Magazine of History 
52:319-342, December 1956. 

WILSON, Ellen. “The Books We Got for Christmas.” American Heritage 
8 (no. 1): 27-37, 120-124, December 1956. Illustrated. 

WITTKE, Carl. “Carl Schurz and Rutherford B. Hayes.” The Ohio His- 
torical Quarterly 65:337-355, October 1956. 

WRAY, Stephen. “Westchester’s Only Draft Riot [July 1863].” The West- 
chester Historian 33:9-11, January-March 1957. 
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THE DIRECTOR'S PAGE 


ANNUAL MEETING: The time has come to try some fresh 
experiments in the matter of the annual meetings of this Associa- 
tion. The attendance has been slim, except for the meetings at 
West Point and Stony Brook, every year during the last ten years. 
This has led us to feel that the Annual Meeting, as currently 
designed, is not meeting the needs of our members and so we are 
taking a fresh start. We are holding Annual Meeting this year 
the last two days of the Seminars on American Culture here at 
Cooperstown (July 12-13). Starting on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday, the members who come will be free to join Seminar 
classes, and I am frank in saying that the Seminar offerings this 
year are in many ways the most interesting we have ever had. 
There will be courses on music, economic history, immigrants, 
the American Revolution, the canals of New York, restoration of 
paintings, the literature, art and architecture of the first half of 
the 19th century, and the American character. These sessions are 
being led by a highly competent group of scholars. 

The Trustees will meet at 4 o’clock on Friday afternoon, and 
on Friday evening there will be a distinguished speaker, appear- 
ing before the Seminar students (all of whom are members of 
the Association) and all the members who come for the occasion. 
Saturday classes will meet before lunch; lunch will be held in the 
big tent in back of Fenimore House with the annual business 
meeting of members, followed by the summary sessions for the 
Seminars. 

I hope that many of our members who do not feel that they 
can come for the whole week of Seminars will come and get a 
taste of the week and join in the vigorous fellowship of the 300 
members who will be attending the Seminars. I remind you that 
these dates are July 12 and 13. 


WORKSHOP: Besides the Annual Meeting at Seminar time, 
it is our feeling that we ought to set up another kind of meeting, 
one designed to meet the specific needs of those of our members 
who are actively engaged in local history work; those who are 
writing local histories, active in their local historical societies or 
historical museums. To do this we are scheduling a special Local 
History Workshop week-end at Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, on September 6, 7 and 8. You will in due time receive a 
full description of this program but the general procedure is 
this: Late Friday afternoon will be devoted to tours of the his- 
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toric College. In the evening there will be an occasion to which 
all of us have looked forward for a long time—the launching of 
A Short History of New York State, published by Cornell Uni- 
versity Press under the auspices of this Association. We are hop- 
ing that all four of the authors, Dean Harry Carman, Professor 
David Ellis, Dean James Frost, and Professor Harold Syrett, will 
be on hand. 

On Saturday, the 7th, we will have a series of sessions on such 
subjects as activities and programs for local historical societies, 
the writing of local history, problems of local historical muse- 
ums, the desirability of regional historical federations and 
related topics. There will be enough of these and at different 
times so that it will be possible to take advantage of two or three 
different sessions. On Saturday evening the speaker will be Pro- 
fessor Harold Syrett, who is not only one of the authors of A 
Short History but is also the editor of the Alexander Hamilton 
Papers and he will discuss the special problems with which the 
editor of a great project like that is faced. Sunday morning will 
be free for church or golf and in the afternoon we are hoping 
that some of our sister societies, such as the Canal Society of New 
York, the New York Folklore Society, and the Society for Colon- 
ial History will be holding meetings on the campus. 

Two great advantages of this week-end are that the cost will be 
low and the fact that Clinton is extremely accessible. It is just 
off the Thruway and only seven miles south of Utica. It is our 
hope that these meetings will fill the need which we believe 
exists. At any rate, under the leadership of Dr. Albert B. Corey, 
State Historian, who is Program Chairman, we will do our best 
to line up a useful and valuable session. 


HUDSON RIVER TOUR: There is another occasion that I 
want to call to your attention in which the Association plays no 
official part but which will interest many of you. I understand 
from James B. Robbins, Passenger Traffic Manager of the Hud- 
son River Day Line, Inc., 303 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
that the Day Line is planning a special two-day excursion to 
Albany, leaving New York on June Ist and returning on June 
2nd in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of Fulton’s first 
journey up the River and the 135th anniversary of the Hudson 
River Day Line. They have worked out a package tour which 
includes the boat ride, transportation between the pier and the 
Albany hotels, accommodations, and return to New York on the 
boat the next day. This is of interest to us because we have 
hoped that sometime we could hold our Annual Meeting on the 
Day Line which, as you all know, runs all the way to Albany 
only on special occasions such as this one. There will be no 
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meeting of the Association on the “Peter Stuyvesant” but my 
guess is that not a few of our members will want to take advan- 
tage of that most beautiful of all river trips in America. Cer- 
tainly I myself would like to and I am sure that Mr. Robbins 
would be glad to give any of you more information than I have 
the space to do here. 


SEMINARS: By this time you will have received your folders 
on the 10th Seminars on American Culture and I know from our 
advance correspondence that we will be seeing many of you here 
in July and I hope many others of you in Clinton for the Work- 
shop. 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
7 organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 


Manuscript and ated material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library .or each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
laced on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
enimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 

and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 


Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








